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CHAPTER III. 


It was quite early on the following morning, 
when Mr. Delafield rang at the door of the house 
in which the father of Miss Henley resided. The 
gentleman had obtained the permission of the 




















young lady, the preceding evening, to put him- 
self on the list of her visiting acquaintance, and 
acasual introduction to both of Charlotte’s pa- 
rents had smoothed the way to this intimacy. 
lt is certain, that, as much as Mr. and Mrs. 
Henley loved their child, neither of them enter- 
tained the selfish wish of monopolising all of her 
ifections to themselves during life. It was 
tatural,anda thing to be expecte.l, that Char- 
lotte should marry; and among the whole of 
their acquaintance there appeared no one so un- 
objectionable as her new admirer. He was 
agreeable in person, in manners, and in temper; 
he was intelligent, witty, and a man of the 
world; and moreover, he was worth three hun- 
dred thousand dollars! What parent is there 
whose judgmeut weuld remain unbiassed by 
these solid reasons in favor of a candidate for 
‘he hand of his child? Or what female is there 
"hose heart could be steeled against such at- 


actions in her suitor? Many were the hours 
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HEART.—A TALE. 


BY J. FENNIMORE COOPER, ESQ. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


of care that had been passed by the guardians 
of Charlotte’s happiness, in ruminating on the 
event that was to yield their charge to the keep- 
ing of another; frequent were their discussions 
on this interesting subject, and innumerable 
their plans to protect her inexperience against 
falling into those errors that had blasted the 
peace ofso many around them; but the appear- 
ance of Seymour Delafield seemed as the fulfil- 
ment of their most sanguine expectations. To 
his refinement of manners, they both thought 
that they could yield the sensitive delicacy of 
their child with confidence ; in his travelled ex- 
perience they anticipated the permanency of a 
corrected taste; nor, was it a disagreeable con- 
sideration to either, that as the silken cord of 
paternal! discipline was to be loosened, it was to 
be succeeded by the fetters of Hymen, cast in 
polished go.d. In what manner their daughter 
regarded the evident admiration of Mr. Dela- 
field will appear by the conclusion of our 
tale. 


On entering the parlor, Delafield found George 
Morton seated in a chair near the fire, with his 
person more than usually well guarded against 
the cold, as if he were suffering under the effects 
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of a severe indisposition. The salutations be- 
tween the young men were a little embarrassed 
on both sides; the face of George growing even 
paler than before, while the fine color on Dela- 
field’s cheek mounted to his very temples. 
After regarding for a moment, with much in- 
ward dissatisfaction, the apparent ease with 
which George was maintaining possession of 
the apartment by himself, Mr. Delafield over- 
came the sudden emotion created by the sur- 
prise, and spoke. 

“Tam sorry that you appear so ill, Mr. Mor- 
ton, and 1 regret that you should have suffered 
so much in the cause of humanity, when one so 
much better able to undergo the fatigue, by 
constitution, should have remained an idle spec- 
tator, like myself.’ 


The silent bow ei George might be interpret- 
ed intoa desire to say nothing of his own con- 
duct, or into an assent with the self-condemna- 
tion of the speaker. Delafield, however, took 
the chair which the other politely placed for 
him, and continued. 

*¢ But, sir, you have your reward. The in- 
terest and admiration excited in Miss Henley, 
would compensate me for almost any privation 
or hardships that man could undergo.”’ 

‘© it is no hardship to ride a few miles in a 
comfortable coach,”’ said George, with a feeble 
smile, ‘‘ nor can I consider it a privation of en- 
joyment, to be able to assist the distressed.” 
He hesitated a mcment, and a flush gradually 
stole over his features as he continued—“ It is 
true, sir, that I prize the good opinion of Miss 
Henley highly, but [ look to another quarter for 
approbation on such a subject.” 

“And very justly, George,’’ said the soft 
voice of Charlotte. “Such applause as mine 
can be but of little moment to one who performs 
such acts as yours.” 


The gentlemen were sitting with their faces 
towards the fire, and had not heard the iight 
step of Miss Henley, as she entered the apart- 
ment, but both instantly arose and paid their 
salutations ; the invalid by a silent bow, and by 
handing a chair, and Delafield with many a 
graceful compliment on her good looks, and 
divers protestations concerning the pleasure he 
felt at being permitted to visit at her house. 
No two things could be more different than the 
manners of these two gentlemen. That of the 


Heart. 


latter was very highly polished aud insinuating, 
and although far from unpleasantly so, yet 
slightly artificia: ; while that of the former was 
simple, ingenuous, and in the presence of Miss 
Henley was apt to be at times a little constrain. 
ed. Charlotte certainly perceived the differ. 
ence, and she as certainly thought that it was 
not altogether io the advantage of George Mor. 
ton. The idea seemed to give her pain, for she 
showed several little attentions t> her old friend, 
that by their flattering but unstudied particular. 
ity, were adapted to put any man at his ease, 
and assure him of his welcome; still the embar. 
rassment of George did not disappear, but he 
sat an uneasy listener to the conversation that 
occurred, as if reluctant to stay, and yet unwil- 
ling to depart. After a few observations on the 
entertainment of the preceding evening, Mr. 
Delafield continued. 

‘| was lamenting to Mr. Morton, as you en- 
tered, that he should have suffered so much 
from my went of thought, the day before yes- 
terday ; it requires a good constitution to en- 
dure exposure——”’ 

‘¢ And such I often tell you, George, you do 
not possess,”’ said Charlotte, kindly, and witha 
little melancholy; “yet you neither seem w 
regard my warnings on the subject, nor those of 
any of your friends.” 

“‘ There is a warning that I have not disregar¢- 
ed,” returned the youth, endeavoring to smile. 

“And what is it?’’ asked Charlotte, struck 
with the melancholy resignation of his manner. 

“That 1 am not fit company, just now, for 
hearts as gay as yours and Mr. Delafield’s,” ke 
returned; and rising, he made a hasty bow ané 
withdrew. 


What can he mean?” said Charlotte, in 
amazemert. * George does not appear well, and 
latterly his manner is much altered—what ca 
he mean, Mr. Delafield?” 

“ He is ill,’ said Delafield, far from feeling 
quite easy at the evident interest that the lady 
exhibited ; “‘he is ill, and should be in his bed, 
instead of attending the morning levees of eve? 
Miss Henley.” 


“Indeed, he is toe regardless of his health, 
said Charlotte, in a low tone, fixing her eyes 
the grate, where she continued gazing for som 
time. Every effort of Seymour was made, 
draw off the attention of the young lady from! 
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subject, that, however melancholy, seemed to 
possess peculiar charms forher. In this under- 
taking the gentleman would not have succeeded 
but for the fortunate appearance of Miss Os- 
good, who came into the room very opportunely 
to keep alive the discourse. 

“ What, tete-a-tete !’’ exclaimed Maria ; “tyou 
should discharge your footman, Charlotte, for 
saying that you were athome. A young lady 
is never supposed to be at home when she is 
alone—with a gentleman.”’ 

“J shall then know how to understand the 
servant of Mr. Osgood, when I inquire for his 
daughter,”’ cried Seymour, gaily. 

“Ah! Mr. Delafield, it is seldom that 1 have 
an opportunity of hearing soft things, for I am 
never alone with a gentleman in my father’s 
house.” 

“ And is Mrs. Osgood so rigid ?’’ returned the 
gentleman ; ‘‘ surely the gravity of her daughter 
should create more confidence.’’ 

** Most humbly I thank you, sir,’’ said Maria, 
courtesying low before she took the chair that 
he handed ; ** but it isnot the caution of Mrs. 
Osgood that prevents any solos in the mansion, 
unless it be a harp or flute, or any pos.ibility of 
a tete-a-tete.”’ 

“Now you have excited my curiosity to a 
degree that is painfully unpleasant,”’ said Dela- 
field. ‘*1 know you to be too generous not to 
allay it.” 

“Oh! it is nothing more than a magical num- 
ber, that frightens away all applicants for such a 
favor, unless indeed it were such as would not 
be very likely to be successful were they to 
apply; and which even would render it physi- 
cally impossible to have a tender interview 
Within the four walls of the mansion.” 

“]tis a charmed number, indeed! and is it 
on the door? Is it the number of the heuse ?”’ 

“Oh! not at all—only the number of the 
family, the baker’s dozen that I mentioned last 
evening ; now, in visiting Miss Henley there is 
no such interruption to be apprehended.” 

Charlotte could not refrain from smiling at the 
vivacity of her fiend, who, perceiving that her 
vish to banish the look of care that clouded the 
brow of the other had vanished, changed the 
discourse as abruptly as she had introduced it. 

“I met George Morton at the door and chatted 
vith him for several minutes. He appears quite 


ill, but I know he has gone two miles in the 
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country for his mother this raw day ; unless he 
is more careful of himself, he will ruin his con- 
stitution, which is none of the best now.” 

Maria spoke with feeling, and with a manner 
that plainly showed that her ordinary ievity was 
assumed and thatshe had at the bottom, much 
better feelings than the trifling intercourse with 
the world would usually permit her to exhibit. 
Charlotte did not reply, but her brightening 
looks once more changed to that pensive softness 
which so well became her celicate features, and 
which gave to her countenanee an expression 
such as might be supposed to shadow the glory 
of angels, when, from their abode of purity and 
love, they look down with pity on the sorrows of 
man. 

The quick glance of Delafield not only watch- 
ed, buteasily detected, both the rapid transitions 
and the character of these opposing emotions.— 
Under the sudden influence of passions, that 
probably will not escape our readers, he could 
not ferbear uttering, ina tone in which pique 
might have been too apparent: ‘“ Really, Mr. 
Morton is a happy fellow !” 

The blue eyes of Charlotte were turned to the 
*speaker with a look of muocent inquiry, but she 
continued silent. Maria, however, not only 
betowed a glance at the youth from her laughing 
hazel ones, but found utterance for her tongue 
also. 

“‘ How so?’ she asked. “ He is not of a strong 
constitution, net immensely rich, nor over and 
above—thatis, not particularly handsome. Why 
is he so happy ?”’ 

‘Ah! I have discovered that a man might be 
happy without one of those qualifications.” 

“ And miserable who has them all?’ 

“ Nay, nay, Miss Osgood, my experience does 
not extend so far—I am not quite the puppy you 
think me.” 

Maria, in her turn, was silent; but she arose 
from her seat, and moved with an absent air to a 
distant part of the roora, and fora short time 
seemed to be particularly occupied in examin- 
ing the beauties of a port-folio of prints, with 
every one of which she was perfectly familiar. 
The conversation was resumed by her friend. 

* You have mortified Miss Osgood, Mr. Dela- 
field,’’ said Charlotte ; “she is too good natured 
to judge any one so harshly.” 

“Is her good nature, in this particular, infee- 
tious?’ the young man rather whispered than 
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uttered aloud. “* Does her friend fee! the same 
ndulgence for the infirmities of a frail nature to 
which she really seems herself hardly to be- 
long ?” 

* You compliment me, Mr. Delafield, at the 
expense of truth, if it really be a compliment to 
tell me that Iam not a girl—a female; for if I 
am not a woman, I must be something worse.” 

“You are anangel !”’ said Delafield, with un- 
controllable fervor. 

Charlotte was startled by his manner and his 
words, and unconsciously turned to her friend, 
as if to seek her protecting presence ; but to her 
astonishment, she beheld Maria in the act of 
closing the door as she was leaving the room. 

*¢ Maria!’’ she cried, ‘“‘ whither in such a 
hurry? I expected you to pass the morning 
with me.” 

**T shall see your mother and return,” replied 
Miss Osgood, closing the door so rapidly as to pre- 
vent further remark. 

This short speech, however, gave Charlotte 
time to observe the change that something had 
produced in the countenance of her old com- 
panion, where, in place of the thoughtless gaiety 
that usually shone in her features, was to be seen 
an expression of painful mortification; and even 
the high glow that youth and health had impart- 
ed to her cheeks, was supplanted by a death-like 
paleness. Delafield had been endeavoring to 
peruse the countenance of Miss Henley ina vain 
effort to discover the effect produced by his warm 
exclamation: and these observations, which 
were made by the quick eye of friendship, en- 
tirely escaped his notice. 

+s Maria is not well, Mr. Delafield,’’ Charlotte 
said hastily. ‘‘I know your goodness will ex- 
cuse me while I follow her.”’ 

The young man bowed with a mortified air, 
and was somewhat ungraciously beginning to 
make a polite reply, when the door opened a 
short space, and the voice of Miss Osgeod was 
once more heard, saying in a forced, but lively 
manner— 

« I never was better in my life; I shall run 
into Mrs. Morton’s for ten minutes; let me find 
you here, Mr. Delafield, when! return.” Her 
footstep was heard tripping along the passage, 
and ina moment after, the street door of the 
house opened and shut. Charlotte perceiving 
that her friend was determined, for some inex- 
plicable reason, to be alone, quietly resumed her 
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seat. Her musing air was soon changed to ene 
of surprise, by the following remark of her com. 
panion :— 

* You appear, Miss Henley,” he said, ‘‘to be 
sensitively alive to the ailings of all you know, 
but me.”’ 


“T did not know that you were ill, Mr Dela. 
field! Really, sir, 1 never met with any gentle. 
man’s looks which so belied him,if you are other- 
wise tha» both well and happy.” 

As much experience as Delafield possessed in 
the trifling maneuvres of managers, or perhaps 


in the manifestations of feelings that are exhib. 
ited by every-day people, he was an absolute 
novice in the emotions of a pure, simple, ingen- 
uous female heart. He was alive to the compli- 
ment to his acknowledged good looks, conveyed 
in this speech, but he was not able to appreciate 
the single-heartedness that prompted it. Per- 
haps his handsome face was as much illuminated 
by the consciousness of this emotion as by the 
deeper feelings he actually experienced, while 
he rephied,— 

“T am well, or ill, as you decree, Miss Hen- 
ley ; it is impossible that you should live in the 


* world, and be seen, be known as you are, and 


must have been seen and known, and not long 
since learned the power you possess over the 
happiness of hundreds.”’ 

Though Charlotte was simple and unsuspect- 
ing, pure and extremely modest, she was far 
from dull—she was not now to learn the differ- 
ence between the language of ordinary trifling 
and general compliment, and that to which she 
now listened, and which, however vague, was 
still so particular as to induce her to remain si- 
leat. The looks and manner of the youthtul 
female, at that moment, would have been a study 
to those who love to dwell on the better and 
purer beings of creation. She was silent, as we 
remarked, because she could make no answer 
to a speech that either meant every thing oF 
nothing. The slight tinge that usually was 
seated on her cheek spreading itself over its 
whole surface like the faintest glow of sunset 
blending, by mellow degrees, with the surround- 
ing clouds, was heightened to richness, and even 
diffused itself like a reflection, across her polish- 
ed forehead, because she believed sbe was about 
to listen to a declaration that her years and her 
education united to tell her was never to approach 
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female ears without slightly trespassing on the 
delicacy of hersex. Her mild, blue eyes, beam- 
ing with the glow on her face, rose and fell from 
the carpet to the countenance of Delafield, but 
chiefly dwelt in open charity, and possibly in 
anxiety,on hisown. In fact,there was thrown 
around her whole air, such a touch of exquisite 
and shrinking delicacy, so blended with feeling 
benevolence, and even tender interest, that it 
was no wonder that a man, handsome to perfec- 
tion, young, intelligent, and rich, mistook her 
feelings. 

«Pardon me, Miss Henley,” he cried, and the 
apology was unconsciously paid to the command- 
ing purity and dignity of her air, “if I overstep 
the rules of decorum, and hasten to declare that 
which I know years of trial would hardly justify 
my saying; but your beauty, your grace, your 
—your—where shall I find words to express it ? 
—your loveliness, yes, that means every thing— 
your loveliness has not been seen with impu- 
Rity.” 

This might have done very well for a sudden 
and unprepared declaration; but being a little 
indefinite it failed to extract a reply, his listener 
giving a respectful, and, at times a rather em- 
harrassing attention to whathe wastoadd. Af- 
tera short pause, the youth, who found words 
as he proceeded, and with whom, as with all 
others, the first speech was the most difficult, 
continued— 

“IT have known you but a short time, Miss 
Henley; but to see you once is to see you al- 
ways. Yousmile, Miss Henley, but give me 
leave to hope that time and assiduity will enable 
me to bring you toa state of feeling, that in some 
degree, you may know how to appreciate my 
sensgtions.’? 

“If Ismile, Mr. Delafield,” said Charlotte, 
ina low but distinct voice, “it is not at you, 
tut at myself. I, who have been seventeen 
years constantly with Charlotte Henley, find 
each day something new in her, not to admire, 
but to reprehend.”” She paused a moment, and 
then added, smiling most sweetly as she spoke, 
“1 will not affect to misunderstand you, Mr. 
Delafield; your language is not very intelligi- 
ble, but it is such that I am sure you would 
hot use to me if you were not serious, and did 


not feel, or rather think yeu feel, what you 
utter.” 


“Think I feel ??" he echoed. “ Don’t I now 
it? Can I be mistaken in my own sentiments? 
I may be misled in yours—may have flattered 
myself with being able to accomplish that at 
some distant day, which your obduracy may de- 
ny me, but in my own feelings I cannot be mis- 
taken.” 

“ Not where they are so very new; nay, do 
not start so eagerly—where they must be so very 
new. Surely your fancy only leads you to say so 
much, and to-morrow, or next day, your fancy, 
unless encouraged by you to dwell on my un- 
worthy self, will lead you elsewhere.” 

“Now, Miss Henley, what | most admire in 
your eharacter, is its lovely ingenuousness, its 
simplicity, its heart; and I will own [ did not 
expect such an answer toa question put, like 
mine, in sincerity and truth,” 

“It [have failed to answer any question you 
have put to me, Mr. Delafield, it is because I am 
unconscious that any was asked; and if I have 
displayed disingenuousness, want of simplicity, 
or want of feeling, it has been unintentional, I 
do assure you; and orly proves that I can be 
guilty of errors, without their being detected by 
ene who has known me so long and so intimate- 
ly.”’ 

“* My impetuosity has deceived me and dis- 
tressed you,”’ said Delafield—‘*I would have 
said that I love you ardently, passionately, and 
constantly, and shall ferever love you. I should 
have asked your permission to say all this to 
your parents, toentreat them to permit me to 
see you often, to address you; and, if it were 
not impossible, to hope that in time they would 
consent to intrust me with their greatest trea- 
sure, and that you would not oppose their de- 
cree.” 


“This is certainly asking many questions 
in a breath,’’ said Charlotte, smiling, but with- 
out either irony or triumph; “and were it not 
for that word, breath, [ should experience some 
uneasiness at what you say; I find great satis- 
faction, Mr. Delafield, in reflecting that our ac- 
quaintance is not a week old.” 

‘¢A week is time enough to learn to adore 
such a being as you are, Miss Henley, though an 
age would not suffice to do justice to your merits. 
Say, have I your permission to speak to your 
father? 1 do not ask youtoretarn my affection 
—nay, I question if you can ever love as I do.” 
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* Perhaps not,”’ said Charlotte; ‘1 can love 
enough to feel a great and deep interest in those 
who are dear to me, but | never yet have expe- 
rienced such emotions as you describe—I be- 
lieve, in this particular, you have formed a just 
opinion of me, Mr. Delafield; I suspect such 
passions are notin the compass of my feelings.” 

“ They are, they must be, Miss Henley; al- 
low me to see you often, to speak to your father, 
and at least to hope—may I not hope that in 
time you may think me a man to be trusted 
with your happiness, as your husband ?”’ 

The quiet which had governed the manner of 
Charlotte during this dialogue, was sensibly af- 
fected by this appeal, and for a short time she 
appeared too much embarrassed to reply. Dur- 
ing this interval, Delafield gazed on her in de- 
light; for, with the sanguine feelings of youth, 
he interpreted every symptom of emotion in his 
own favor. Finding, however, that she was 
distressed fer a reply, he renewed his suit. 

“Though I have known you but a few days, 
I feel as if I had known you for years. There 
are, I believe, Miss Henley, spirits in the world 
who commune with each other imperceptibly, 
who seem formed for each other, ana who know 
and love each other as by instinct.’” 

«J have no pretensions to belong to that 
class,’’ said Charlotte ; “* { must know well to 
love a little, but I trust I feel kind sentiments 
to the whole human race.” 

«‘ Ah, you do not know yourself. You have 
lived all your life in the neighborhood of that 
Mr. Morton who just went out, and you feel 
pity for his illness. He does indeed look very 
ill—but you have yet to learn what it is to love. 
I ask the high favor of being permitted to at- 
tempt the office of—ot—: f—"” 

“Of teaching me!’’ said Charlotte, with a 
smile. 

** No—that word is too presumptuous—too 
coarse—”’ 

«“ Hear me, Mr. Delafield,” said Miss Henley, 
after a short pause, during which she seemed to 
have experienced some deep and perhaps pain- 
ful emotions—“ I cannot undertake to give you 
a reason for my conduct—very possibly I have 
no good one; but I feel that I should be doing 
you injustice by encouraging what you are 
pleased to call hopes—I wish to be understood 
now as saying, that I cannot consent to your 
expecting that I should ever become your 
wife.” 
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Delafield was certainly astonished at this re. 
fusal, which was given in that still, decided 
manner that admits of little opposition. He had 
long been accustomed to apprehend a sudden 
acceptance, and had been in the habit of strict. 
ly guarding both his manner and his language, 
lest something that he did or said might justify 
expectations that would have been out of his 
power to fulfil; but now, when, for the first 
time, he had ventured a direct offer, he met 
with a rejection that possessed all the character. 
istics of sincerity, he was, in truth, utterly as. 
tounded. After taking sufficient time to collect 
in some degree his faculties, he came to the con- 
clusion that he had been too precipitate, and had 
urged the suit too far, and too hastily. 

“Such may be your sentiments now, Miss 
Henley,” he said, ‘*but you may alter them in 
time ; you are not called on for a definite an- 
swer.”’ 

“If not by you, I am by truth, Mr. Delafield. 
It would be wrong to lead you to expect what 
can never—”’ 

“* Never ?”’ said Delafield—* you cannot speak 
so decidedly.”’ 

‘* I do, indeed I do,’’ returned Charlotte, firm- 
ly. 

“f have not deceived myself in believing you 
to be disengaged, Miss Henley ?”’ 

“ You havea right to require adefinite an- 
swer to your questions, Mr. Delafield; but you 
have no right to exact my reasons for declining 
your very flattering offer. 1 am young, very 
young,—but I know what is due to myself and 
to my sex—”’ 

‘* By heavens! my suspicion is true—you are 
already betrothed !’’ 

“Tt would be easy to say no to that assertion, 
sir,’’ added Charlotte, rising; “but your right toa 
reason in a matter where inclination is so mate- 
rial, is exactly the same as my right would be to 
ask you why you did address me. [ thank you 
for the preference you have shown me, Mr. Dela- 
field. I have not so little of the woman about 
me, not to remember it with gratitude; but I 
tell you plainly and firmly, for it is necessary 
that 1 should do so—I can never consent to re- 
ceive your proposals.” 

“J understand you, madam—I understand 
you,” said the young man, with an offended 
air; “¢ you wish my absence—nay, Miss Henley, 
hear me fi.rther.”’ 
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“No further, Mr. Delafield,” interrupted 
Charlotte, advancing to him witha kind, but 
unembarrassed air, and offering her hand—‘‘we 
part friends at least; but I think, now we know 
each other's sentiments, we had better sepa- 
rate.” 

The gentleman seized the hand she offered, 
and kissed it more with the air of a lover, than 
of an offended man, and left the room. A few 
minutes after he had zone, Miss Osgood re-ap- 
peared. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Notwithstanding the earnest injunction that 
Maria had given to Mr. Delafield to continue 
where she lefthim, until her return, she express- 
ed no surprise at not finding him in the reom.— 
The countenance of this young lady exhibited 
a droll mixture of playful mirth and sadness; 
she glanced her eyes once around the apartment, 
and perceiving it was occupied only by her 
friend, she said, laugbing— 

“ Well, Charlotte, when is it to be ? 
I retired in very good season.”’ 

“ Perhaps you did, Maria,’’ returned the other, 
without raising her face from the reflecting atti- 
tude in which she stood—** I believe it is all very 
well.” 

“Well! you little philosopher,—I should 
think it was excellent—that—that is—if I were 
in your place. 1 suspected this from the mo- 
ment you met.”’ 


I think 


“ What have you suspected, Maria ?—what is 
it you imagine has occurred *”’ 

“What! why Seymour Delafield has been 
stammering—then he loeked doleful—then he 
sighed—then he hemmed—then he said you 
were an angel—nay, you need not Jook prudis 
and affect to deny it; he got as far as that before 
I leftthe reom—then he turned to see if I were 
not coming back again to surprise him—then he 
fell on his knees—then he stretched out his 
handsome Gand—it is too handsome for a man’s 
hand !—and said, take it, take me, take my name, 
and take my three hundred thousand dollars !— 
Now don’t deny a syllable of it till 1 tell your 
answer,” 

Charlotte smiled, and taking her work, quiet- 
ly seated herself at her table before she re- 


plied— 
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“ You go through Cupid’s exercise so dexter- 
ously, Maria, one is led to suspect you have seen 
some service.” 


“ Not under such an officer, girl! Ah! Col- 
onel Delafield, or General—no, Field Marshal 
Delafield, is an officer that might teach—” as 
Miss Osgood spoke with shert interruptions be- 
tween her epithets, as if in search of proper 
terms, she dwelt a moment on the last word in 
such a manner as to give it particular emphasis 
—Charlotte started, more perhaps from the 
manner than the expression, and turning her 
glowing face towards her friend, she cried in- 
voluntarily— 

“Is it possible that you could have overheard 


” 


“ What?’’ 

“ Nothing—what nonsense !"” 

“ Let me tell you, Miss Prude, it isin such 
nonsense, however, thatthe happiness or misery 
of us poor sports of fortune, called women, in a 
great measure blooms or iades—now that I call 
poetical !—but for your answer: first you said— 
indeed, Mr. Delafield, this is so unexpected— 
though you knew well enough what wascoming; 
then you blushed as you did a little while ago, 
and then said, lam so young—I{ am but poor 
seventeen—then he swore you were seventy— 
no, no—but he said, you are old enough to be 
his ruling star—his destiny—his idol—his object 
of worship—ha! I do hit the right epithet now 
and then. Well—then you said you had pa- 
rents, as if the poor man did not know that al- 
ready, and that they must be consulted; and he 
desired you to ask the whole city—he defied 
them all to say aught against him—he was regu- 
lar at church—subscribed to the widow’s socie- 
ty, and the assembly ; and in short, was called 
a “*gocd’’ young man, even in Wall street.” 

“ All this is very amusing, Maria—but—”’ 

“Jt is all very true. Then he was pressing, 
and you were coy, until he finally extorted your 
definite answer, which was—’’ Maria paused, 
and seemed to be intensely studying the looks 
of the other—Miss Henley smiled as she turned 
her placid, ingenuous features to her gaze, and 
continued the conversation by repeating— 

*¢ Which was?” 

‘© No; irretrievable—unanswerable—unalter- 
able—no.”’ 


“I have not authorised you to suspect any part 
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of this rhapsody to be true—I have not said you 
were right in a single particular.” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Henley, you have said all, 
and Seymour Delafield told me the same as we 
passed each other at the street door.” 

** Is it possible !’’ 

¢ It could not be otherwise. His mouth was 
shut, it is true, and his tongue might have been 
in his pocket, for any thing I know; but his 
eyes and his head, his walk, and even his nose 
were downcast, and spoke mortification. On 
the other hand, your little body leoks an inch 
higher, your eyes look resolute, as much as to 
say, ‘Avaunt, false one!’ your whole appear- 
ance is that of determined denial, mingled—”’ 

*¢ Mingled with what, trifler?’’ 

‘¢ Mingled with a little secret, vroman’s pride, 
that you have had an opportunity of showing 
your absolute character.” 


«* You know these feelings from experience, 


do you*”’ 

** No, child, my very nature is charity ; if the 
request had been made to me, I should have sent 
the desponding youth to my father, and if he 
refused, to my mother—”’ 

** And if she refused ?”’ 

“ Why, then, I should have said two negatives 
make an affirmative.”’ 

Charlotte laughed, and in this manner the se- 
rious explanation which, between friends so in- 
timate might have been expected, was avoided. 
Maria, at the same time that she felt and man- 
ifested a deep interest in the tete-a-tete that she 
had promoted, always avoided any thing like a 
grave explanation, and we have failed in giving 
the desired view of the character of Miss Hen- 
ley,ifour readers deem it probable that she would 
ever touch on the subject voluntarily. 

The winter passed by in the ordinary manner 
in which other winters pass in this climate, be- 
ing a mixture of mild, delighttul days, clear sky, 
and invigorating sun, and of intense cold, raw 
winds, and snow storms. The two latter seemed 
totry the constitution of poor George Morton to 
the utmost. The severe cold that he took in his 
charitable excursion lingered about him through 
the cold months, and before the genial warmth 
of May occurred to relieve him, his physicians 
pronounced that his lungs were irremediably af- 
fected. During the period of doubt and appre- 
hension which preceded the annunciation of this 


Heart. 


opinion, and of distress and agony which suc- 
ceeded it, the family of Mr. Henley warmly 
sympathised in the feelings of their neighbors. 
The leng intimacy that had existed between 
George and Charlotte and their parents, remoy- 
ed all superfluous forms, and the latter passed a 
great deal of her time with Mrs. Morton, or by 
the side of the invalid. 


Her presenee gave him such manifest and live- 
ly pleasure, that it would have been cruel to 
have denied him what the other appeared to 
grant spentaneously. Charlotte had gradually 
withdrawn herseif from society as the illness of 
George increased, and his danger became more 
apparent; and at the expiration of the month of 
April, she was seldom visible to those who are 
called the world, with the exception of the im- 
mediate connexions of her family, and her friend 
Maria Osgood. In the beginning of May, both 
Mr. Morton and his neighbor withdrew te their 
country-houses and thus the retirement from the 
world and the intercourse between the two fam- 
ilies became more complete. 


Delafield had made one or two efforts to pur- 
sue his addresses to Charlotte, but finding them 
in every instance firmly, though mildly reject- 
ed, he endeavored to discover such imperfections 
in the object of his regard as might justify him 
in disliking her. The more he reflected on her 
conduct, however, the more he became sensible 
of the propriety and simplicity of her deportment; 
and had not the impression she had made on the 
young man proceeded rather from the effect on 
his fancy, than from having touched his heart, 
the consequences of his conviction of her purity 
and truth might have been more lasting and de- 
plorable. As it was, his heated imagination 
gradually ceased to glow withthe beauties of an 
image that was, however pertect in itself, ex- 
travagantly colored by his own youthful imagi- 
nation, and in time, if he thought at all of Char- 
lotte Henley, he thought of her as a beautiful ob- 
ject, it is true, but as of one that brought some- 
what mortifying reflections along with it. This 
might not have been manly or generous, per- 
haps, but we believe itis the manner in nine 
cases out of ten in which such sudden emo- 
tions expire, especially if the ardour of the youth 
have precipitated a declaration that the more 
chastened feelings of the damselare not yet pre- 
pared to reciprocate. While the imaze of Char- 
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lotte was still lingering in his mind, he was in 
the habit of visiting Maria Osgood almost daily, 
te ask questions about her, and perhaps with 
the secret expectation of their meeting her at 
the house of her friend. The gay trifling of 
Miss Osgood aided greatly in cooling his spleen 
and removing his melancholy, till in the course 
of a month he even proceeded so far as to make 
her the confidant of what she already knew, 
though only by conjecture and inference. De- 
lafield at this time was so urgent, and secretly 
so determined to prevail, in order that his pride 
it not his affections might be soothed, that in an 
unguarded moment he induced the inconsider- 
ate Maria to betray, we will not say the confi. 






































































































































































































































of dence of her friend, but such facts as could only 
re have come to her knowledge by the intimacy of 
n- unaffected association. If there were anything 
nd to extenuate this breach of decorum in Maria, 
th it was the manner in which it was effected.— 
ir Miss Osgood had just returned from one of her 
he frequent visits to the villa of Mr Henley, when 
m- Delafield made his customary morning call; the 
absence of Maria, and the object of her visit, 
ir had been well known to him; and it was a time 
om when he began to speak of Miss Henley without 
ct: much emotion, and but little love; he could not 
ns avoid yielding so far to his pique as to express 
im himself as follows— 
her “So, Miss Maria, you have just returned from 
ble paymg another visit to your beautiful little 
nt; friend without any heart.”’ 
the “My little friend without any heart! Ot 
on whom do you speak? and what do you mean?”’ 
art, “1 speak of Miss Charlotte Henley, the nun, 
rity —she who has all of heaven about her but its 
de- love—that brilliant casket without its jewels— 
ion that woman—yes, that young woman without 
fan any heart.”’ 
ex- “Upon my word, sir, this is a very pretty po- 
agi- em you have been reciting! but in my opinion, 
par- your conclusion is wrong. As she refused to 
| ob- give you her heart, it is the more prebable that 
me- she has it yet in that brilliant casket you speak 
This of”? 
= “No—she never had one. She wants the 
nine & ereatest charm that nature can give to a woman 
mo —2 warm, grateful, and affectionate heart.” 
outh “And pray, sir,’ said Maria, bending her 
7 fyesinquisitively towards the youth, “if she 
-_ Want it, what has she done with it?’’ 
hare 2 
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‘She never had one, Miss Osgood. 
grant you that she is lovely, exquisitely lovely ! 
pure, gentle, amiable, every epithet you may 
wish to apply, that indicates nothing but acquir- 
ed excellence: but as to natural feeling, she is 
cold as an icicle—in short she is destitute of a 
heart—the thing ot all others [ most prize in a 
woman, and for which I admire you so much.” 

Maria laughed, but she colored also. It had 
long been cbvious to herself, and to the world 
too, that Delafield sought her society, now that 
he was notadmitted to Mr, Henley’s, much more 
than that of any other young woman in the city; 
but she thought that she well understood the 
secret reason for this yreference, though the 
world might not. How gratifying this speech 
was to the feelings of the gay girl, the sequel of 
our tale must show. The young man, however, 
didnot judge her too favorably, when he sup- 
posed her to possess thoze kindred sensations 
that unite us with our fellow-beings, and he 
might have added a good deal of generosity to 
the catalogue of her virtues. 
a moment she replied— 

‘< T suppose I must thank you, Delafield, for 
the pretty compliment you have just paid me, 
but I am so unused to this sort of thing, that 1 
really feel as bashful as sweet fifteen, thongh I 
am at mature twenty.” 

‘That is because you do feel, Miss Osgood; 
I might have said as much to Charlotte Henley 
without exciting the least emotion in her, or of 
even bringing one tinge of that bright blush over 
her features which makes you look so hand- 
some.” 


I will 


After a pause of 


“Mercy ! mercy! have mercy, I entreat yoa,”’ _ 
cried Maria, averting her face, “or I shall soon 
be as red as the cook. ButI cannot, I will not 
consent to hear my friend traduced in such a 
manner ; so far from wanting feeling, Charlotte 
Henley is all heart. To use your own language,” 
she added, turning her eyes towards himarchly, 
“it is for her heart that I most love her.” 

** You deceive yourself. Early attachment, 
and long association, and your own generous, 
warm feeling deceive you. She is accustomed 
to show gentle and kind civilities to all around 
her, and you mistake habit for affection.”’ 

‘She is accustomed to do all that, 1 own; but 
to do it in a manner that adds to its value by her 


simple unaffected feelings. She is not, I must 
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acknowledge, like certain peop'e of my acquaint- 
ance, a bundle of tinder to take fire at every 
spark that approaches, but she loves all she 
should love, and I fear she loves one too well 
that she should not love.” 

* Love one that she should not love ?’’ cried 
Delafield ; ‘* what, is her heart then engaged to 
another? Is it possible that Miss Henley, the 
cold, prudish Miss Henley, can indulge an im- 
prudent attachment after all ?”’ 

“ Mr Delafield,’’ said Miss Osgood, gravely, 
“Tam not apt to betray what I ought toconceal, 
although | am the giddy creature that I seem.— 
But I have spoken unguardedly, and must ex- 
plain: in the first place, | would not have you 
suppose that Charlotte Henley and I talk of our 
hearts and our lovers to each other, like two girls 
ata boarding school. If I know that she has 
such a thing as a heartat all, it is not from her- 
self, but from my own observation; and as fer 
lovers, though she may have had dozens for any 
thing I know, to me they are absolutely stran- 
gers. 
one. 


Don't interrupt me, I am not begging 
After this explanation, I will say, trusting, 
Delafield, entirely in your honor, which I do be- 
lieve you to possess in a high - 

“ You may—you may,” interrupted the young 
man eagerly; ‘‘ I will never betray your confi- 
dence—you might trust yourself to my honor 
and good faith _ 

“[ wish you would not be bringing yourself 
ani myself constantly into the conversation,” 
said the lady, compressing her lips to conceal a 
smile ; “we are talking of Charlotte Henley, 
and of her only. S!e was brought up in the 
daily habit of secing much of George Morton, 
who, 1 believe, even you will own, has a heart, 
for it will cost him his life.’’ 

“ His life !’’ 

“] fear so; nay, it is without hope. The 
cold he took in carrying the sufferer to the hos- 
pital last winter has thrown him into a decline. 
1 do believe that Charlotie Henley is fond of 
him; but mind, 1 do not say that she is in love— 
it appears to be less of passion than of intense 
affection.’’ 

« Yes, such as she would feel fora brother.” 

‘¢ She has no brother. 1 do not intend to de- 
fine the passions; but | do believe that if he 
were tolive and offer himself, she would marry 
him,and maxe him such a wife as any man 
might envy.” 


Heart. 


“ Wiat! do you think she loves him unasked, 
and yet refuse me who begged her hand like a 
slave.” 

*‘Tt is not unasked ; he has known her all her 
life—has ever shown a preference for her—has 
been kind to herand to all othersin her presence 
—he has long anticipeted her wishes, in trifles, 
and—and—in short, he has done just what he 
ought to do, to gain her love.”’ 

‘Then youthink I erred in the manner in 
which I made my advances ?”’ 

* Your advances, as you cali them, would have 
succeeded with nine girls in ten, though not with 
Miss Henley—besides, you are too late.”’ 

“ Certainly not too late when no declaration 
has been made by any other.”’ 

“1 am not about to discuss the propriety of 
courtsh'p with you, Mr. Delafield,’’ cried Maria, 
laughing, and rising from her chair. * Come, 
let us walk; it is asin to shut ourselves up on 
sucha morning. The subject must now be 
changed and the scene too.” 

He accepted her challenge, and they proceed- 
ed through the streets together; but she evaded 
every subsequent attempt he made to renew 
the discourse. Perhaps she felt that she had 
gone too far—perhaps there was something in it 
that was painful to her own feelings. 


The explanation, however, had a great tenden 
cy to destroy the remains of what Delafield mis- 


took for love. Instead of having his affections 
seriously engaged in a short intercourse with 
Miss Henley, our readers may easily perceive 
that it was nothing but his imagination that 
was excited, ané which had kept his brain filled 
-with images still more lovely than the original; 
but now that the wan features of George Morton 
were constantly brought into the picture by the 
side of the deity he had worshipped, the con- 
templation of these fancied beauties bec*me 
hourly less pleasant, and in a short time he ceas- 
ed to dwell on the subject altogether. A con- 
sequence, however, grew eut of his short-lived 
inclination, that was as unlooked for by himself 
as by the others interested in the result. He 
became so much accustomed to the society o 
Maria Osgood, that at length he felt it was ne- 
cessary to his comfort. To the surprise of the 
whole city, the handsome, rich, witty, and ac- 
complished Mr. Seymour Delafield declared 
himself in form before the spring had expired, # 
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one of the plain daughters of Mr. Osgood, aman 
Ma- 
ria had a difficult task to conceal the pleasure 


with a large family, and but little money. 


she felt, as she listened to, not the passionate 
declaration ot her admirer, but to his warm so- 
licitations that she would unite her destinies te 
hisown. She did conceal it, however, and 
would only consent to receive his visits for a 
time, on the condition that he was not to con- 


sider her as at all engaged by the permission. 


CHAPTER V. 


While such happy prespects were opening on 
the future life of her triend, the time of Char- 
lotte Henley was very differentiy occupied in 
the country. There is, however, a tendency in 
youth, to rise with eveats, that does not readily 
admit of depression, and the disorder of George 
Morton was one of all others the most flattering 
when near its close. Even the more mature 
experience of his parents was misled by the de- 
ceptive symptoms that his complaint assumed in 
They who 
so fondly hoped the result, began to believe that 
youth and the bland airs of June were overcom- 
ing the inexorable enemy. That the strength of 
the young man lessened with every succeeding 
day, was an event to be expected from his low 
diet and protracted confinement ; but his bright- 
ening eyes, and the flitting color that would at 
times add to their fiery radiance, brought to the 
youthful Charlotte the most heartfelt, though se- 
cret rapture. 


the commencement of the summer. 


This state between reviving hope 
and momentary despondency had prevailed for 
several weeks, when the affectionate girl enter- 
ed an apartment that communicated with 
George’s own room, where she found the inva- 
lid reclining on a settee apparently deeply com- 
muning with himself. He was alone; and his 
appearance, as well as the heavens and the 
eaith, united to encourage the sanguine expec- 
tation of the pure heart that throbbed so ardent- 
ly when its owner witnessed any favorable 
change in the countenance of the young man.— 
The windows were raised, and the balmy air of 
aJune morning played through the apartment, 
lending in reality an elastic vigor to the decay- 
ing organs of the sick youth. The tinge in his 
cheeks was heightened by the mellow glow of 
the sun’s rays as they shone through the medi- 
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um of the rose-colored curtains of the window, 
and Charlotte thought she once more beheld the 
returning color of health where it had been so 
tong absent. 

‘‘ How much better you appear this morning, 
George,” she cried, in a voice whose melody 
was heightened by its gaiety. ‘* We shall soon 
have you amougst us once more, and then, 
heedless one, beware how you trifle again with 
that best of heaven’s gifts, your health. Ob» 
this isa Llessed climate! our summer atones 
with its mildness for the dreariness and perils 
of its winter; it has even given mea color, pale 
face as Iam—I can feel it burn on my cheek.” 

He raised his head from its musing position at 
the first sound of her voice, and smileu faintly, 
and with an expression of anguish as she pro- 
ceeded; but when she had ended, and had ta- 
ken her seat near him, still keeping her eyes on 
his varying countenance, he tock her hand in 
A good deal sur- 
prised at his manner, and at this act, which ex- 
ceeded the usual familiarity of even their affec- 
tionate intercourse, the color, of which Miss 
Henley had been so playfully boasting, changed 
once or twice with rapid transitions. 

“Seem I so well, dear Charlotte?’’ he at 
length said in a low, tremulous, and hollow 


his own before he replied. 


voice; “seem I so well? I believe you are 
right, and that I shall shortly be better—much 
better.”’ 

‘What mean you, George? feel you any 
worse? have I disturbed you with my presence 
and my thoughtless gaiety ?”’ 

The young man smiled again, but the expres- 
sion of his face was no longer mingled with a 
look of anguish; it wasakind benevolent gleam 
of gratitude and affection which crossed his 
ghastly features, like aray of sunshine enliven 
ing the gloom of a day in winter. 

* You disturb me, Charlotte ?’’ he answered, 
his very voice trembling as if in sympathy with 
his frame ; ** I do believe but for you 1 should 
have been long since in my grave.” 

** No, no, George, this is too melancholy a 
theme for us both just now ; let us talk of yous: 
returning health.” 

He pressed her hand to his heart before he re - 
plied—‘ My health will never return; I am lorst 

o this world, and in fact at this moment I prop- 
erly belong to another in my body: would to 
God that I was purely so in my feelings also.” 
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“ Surely, George, you are alarming yourself 
unnecessarily.’’ 

**T am net alarmed,” he replied; I have teo 
long foreseen this event, to feel alarmed at my 
approaching dissolutiea—no, for that, blessed 
be my God and my Redeemer, I am in some de- 
gree prepared ; but I feel it impossible to shake 
off the feelings of this life while the pulse con- 
tinues to beat, and yet the emotions | now ex- 
perience must be insome measure allied to heav- 
en; they are not impure, they are not selfish ; 
nothing can partake of either, dear Charlotte, 
where your image is connected with the thoughts 
of a future world.”’ 

**Oh, George! talk not so gloomily, so cruel- 
ly, this morning—your whole countenance con- 
tradicts your melancholy speech, and you are 
better—indeed you are ;—you must be better.” 

** Yes, | am bettez, Iam nearly well,” return- 
ed the youth, pausing a moment, while a strug- 
gle of the most painful interest seemed to en- 
gioss his thoughts. As it passed away, he drew 
his hand feebly across his clammy brow, and, 
smiling faintly, resumed his speech. ‘ On the 
brink of the grave, when all thoughts of me 
must be comnected with the image of death, 
there can no longer be any necessity for silence. 
You have been kind to us, Miss Henley, as you 
are kind to all; but to me your sympathy has 
been trebly dear, for it has brought with ita 
consolation and pleasure that you but little 
imagine.” 

Miss Henley raised her tearful eyes from the 
floor to his wan features, that now appeared il- 
lumined with more than human fires, and her 
pale lips quivered, but her voice was inaudible. 

“Yes, Charlette, I may now speak without 
injustice, or the fear of being selfish: I have 
long loved you—how tenderly, how purely, 
none can ever know : but could I, with the cer- 
tainty of my fate betore my eyes, with the know- 
ledge that my days were numbered, and that the 
sun of my life could never rezch its meridian, 
woo you to my love, to make you miserable ! 
No, dearest! Your gentle hea:t will mourn the 
brother and the friend, too much for its own 
peace; it needed not the sting of a stronger 
grief.”’ 

“ George, George,” sobbed the convulsed 
girl, “think not of me; speak not of me. If it 
can cheer you at such a moment to know how 
much you are valued by me, no cold reserve 
shall be found on my part.’’ 


Heart. 


The young man started, and fastened his eyes 
on her face with an indefinab‘e look of delight 
mingled with sorrow. 

* Charlotte!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘do I hear 
aright? Am I so miserable !—am I so happy! 
Repeat those words—quick—my eyes grow dim 
—my senses deceive me.” 

“* Live, George Morton,”’ said Charlotte, firm. 
ly; ‘you are better—your whole face bespeaks 
it; and if the tender care ofan affectionate wife 
can preserve your health, you shall long live a 
blessing to all who love you.”’ 

As Charlotte uttered, thus ingenuously, her 
pure attachment, the youth extended his hand 
towards her blindly. She gave him her own, 
which he drew to his heart, and folded to his 
bosom, with a warm pressure for an instant— 
when his hold relaxed, his form dropping back- 
ward on the sofa, and in that attitude he expir- 
ed without a struggle. 

We shall not dwell on the melancholy scenes 
that followed. At the funeral of George Mor- 
ton, Miss Henley was not to be seen, nor was it 
generally understood that the young people had 
been connected in the closest ties of feeling. 
She made no display of her griefs in her dress, 
unless the slight testimonials of a few bright 
ribbands on the virgin white of her robe could 
be called such, and the rumor that was at first 
propagated of their being engaged to each other 
was discredited, because the traces of sorrow 
were not particularly visible in the attire of 
Miss Henley. When the season of gaiety return- 
ed, she appeared as usual in her place in society. 
Though her cheeks were seldom enriched with 
the faint glow that once rendered her so beauti- 
ful, and she was less dazzling in her appearance, 
yet, if possible, she was more lovely and attract- 
ive. In the course of the winter, several gen- 
tlemen approached her with the evident inten- 
tion of offering their hands. Their advances 
were received with great urbanity, but in most 
instances with that unembarrassed manner tht 
is fatal to hope. One otf her admirers, however; 
persevered so far as to solicit her hand. The 
denial was mild but resolute; like most young 
men, who think their happiness dependent on& 
lady’s smile, he wished to know if he had asuc- 
cessful rival. He was assured he had not. His 
curiosity even went so far as to inquire if Miss 
Henley had abjured matrimony. The answer 
was asimple, unaffected negative. Amazed at 
his own want of success, the youth then intim* 
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ted his intention of making a future application 
for her favor. Inthe meantime, Seymour Dela- 
field, after casting one lingering look at Miss 
Henley, became the husband of her friend, and 
made the fourteenth ir the prolific family of the 
Osgoods, where his wealth was not less agree- 
able to the parents, than his person to the 
daughter. 

Many years have passed since the occurrence 
of these events, and Miss Henley continues the 
same in everything but appearance. The fresh- 
ness of her beauty has given place to a look of 
intelligence and delicacy that seem gradually 
fittng her for her last and most important 
change. The name of George Morton is never 
heard to pass her lips. Mrs. Delafield declares 
it to be a subject that she never dares approach, 
nor in her repeated refusals of matrimonial 
offers has Charlotte been known to allude to the 
desolation of her own heart. Her father is 
dead; but to her mother, Miss Henley has in a 
great measure supplied his loss. With her 
friends she 1s always cheerful, and apparently 
happy, though the innocent gaiety of her child- 
hood is sensibly checked, and there are moments 
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that betray the existence of a grief that is only 
the more durable, because it is less violent. In 
short, she lives a pattern for her sex, unfettered 
by any romantic and foolish pledge, discharg- 
ing all the natural duties of her years and sta- 
tion in anexemplary manner, but unwilling to 
incur new ones, because she has but one heart, 
and that was long since given in its purity, sin- 
cerity, and truth, te him who is dead, and can 
never become the property of another. 

When Charlotte Henley dies, although she 
may not have fulfilled one of the principal ob- 
jects of her being, by becoming a mother, her 
example will survive her; and those who study 
her character and integrity of feeling, will find 
enough to teach them what properties are the 
most valuable in forming that sacred character 
—while her own sex can learn that, though in 
the case of Miss Henley, Providence had denied 
the full exercise ot her excellences, it has at 
the same time rendered her a striking instance 
of female dignity, by exhibiting to the world the 
difference between affection and caprice, and by 
shewing how much the ImaGination is infe- 
rior to the Heart. 


—_—>——_- 


AFTERNOON IN THE WOODLANDS. 


‘O leave your towns, and go with me, 
Under the shady greenwood tree!’—T. Mitter. 


[ Written for the Boston Notion.] 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


Reader, 1 invite thee to leave thy occupation 
for a little while, and come with me into the 
woods, and we will hold silent and holy commu- 
nion with the visible forms of Nature. Come, 
and I promise thee that when thou returnest, 
thy heart will have become more peaceful and 
happy than it was before. Summer hath thrown 
open her leafy doors, leading to the voiceless 
woodlands, and by the perfume of her thousand 
flowers, invites us to go forth and enjoy the 
luxuries of her bounty. Let us depart, swift as 
the breeze. 

Here, then, we will rest ourselves on this 
mossy bank, which lies in the very heart of the 
lowly woods. It is the sultry hum of noon, but 
the glaring heat of the sun does not reach this 


place. Like music of angels, the hum of the 
distant city comes softly echoing through these 
mellow-lighted chambers of solitude. Here— 
Silence is forever seated on her invisible throne. 
The song of the drowsy bee, the chirp of the 
grasshopper, and the drone of the beetle, tend 
but to deepen the surrounding stillness. There 
is net a breath of air. A single leaf has detach- 
ed itself from that maple-tree, and is sinking to 
the earth. Thus, one after another, do our 
most cherished hopes pass away. See !—here 
comes a little yellow-winged butterfly, flitting 
from flower to flower. It is a strange and 
beautiful truth—‘God protects that little insect 
with the same care that he does each member of 
the human family.’ Is He nota God of love? 
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In a place like this, how many fantastic ima- 
ges are wont to rise up before the mind and 
eye! Even now, I behold a leafy temple, form- 
ed by the locked branches of the trees. It is 
the dwelling-place of the Spirits of the woods. 
Ah! Here they come, a bright and beautiful 
band. They have been wandering in the far- 
off, mute woodlands, and are now returning to 
revel in their emerald abode. There are many 
of them, but she who seems to be the queen is 
robed in a garment made of the wild-rose. The 
petals of the primrose, the violet, the marigold, 
the lily, the jasmine, the honeysuckle, the fox- 
glove, and the mignonette, have been wrought 
into various robes to encircle the graceful forms 
of others. And some of them are clothed in the 
delicate and deep-green leaves of flowers, plants 
and trees. Each one is the guardian-spirit of 
some flower, or plant, or tree. I hear one of 
them exclaim, while a tear glistens in her eye, 
‘that a wicked mortal has pulled up one of her 
sassafras trees.’ Another, is mourning the 
death of a favorite flower ; while each, in turn, 
is relating some incident connected with her 
wanderings. Excepting these few troubles, 
how happy and free from care are these little 
woodland inhabitants! Would it 
with the beautiful among men. 


were thins 
But this can 
never be; for where sin and impurity are 
known, peace and happiness are strangers. 
But look! they have spread a banquet, and are 
preparing to enjoy it. Their table is covered with 
the products of their own domain. Fruit, from 
the sturdy walnut and chestnut trees is there ; 
honey, gathered from an old tree, the hive of 
the wild bee; and their wine is brought from 
the clear spring, or caught from the leaves, 
which are heavy with dew. Gentle music is 
breathing through that sylvan abode. Deeper 
and merrier do the cadences become. A shout! 
—and they are dancing and laughing with de- 
light. 

Iam awake. The sweet vision has departed, 
and I hear no sound save the cooing of the tur- 
tle-dove, and the song of the cnckoo, and the 
buzzing of the humblebee, all mingled in one 
harmonious strain. Tell me not that the woods 
are mute and lonely! Ah, no—they have a 
thousand tongues, and are the home of many of 
Nature’s most beautiful creatures. 

They are the favorite resort of peets and phi- 
losophers. Lovers, too, delight to retire to 
greenwood paths, to muse on future years of 
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happiness. The thoughts which they give birth 
to are of the purest and most exalted kind 
Those feelings and passions engendered by fi. 
miliar intercourse with men, cannot enter these 
holy sanctuaries of Nature. We must leaye 
them all behind if we desire to have the trees, 
the brooks, the moss, the birds and flowers 
welcome us with sympathy and love. Poetry 
—dreamy poetry—seems always to haunt the 
woodland solitude. It was in such a place the 
lovely Una sported with her milk-white lamb; 
and where the sorrowing Geraldine complained 
to Christabel that ‘they had bound her to a 
palfrey white.’ It is the place mest appropriate 
to read the delightful books of Mary Howitt, 
Thomas Miller, and William Howitt—those 
lovers of green fields and shady bowers—those 
pure-hearted children of Nature. 

How gracefully does the ivy cling to that 
aged oak! Most aptly has it been called an 
Look at that hick- 
How like one of the marble columus of 
Balbec does it loom upward! It is a 
tree, but seems proud of its strength and majes- 
ty. And it has a right to feel so; for it bears 
within its arms one of the largest and most luxu- 
riant grape-vines of the forest. 


emblem of woman’s love. 
ory! 


noble 


I am reminded 
of those comforting words which came from the 
lips of our Savior, when he said to his disciples 
—‘l am the true vine; my Father is the hus- 
bandman ; and you are the branches.’ 

What a specimen of royalty is yonder oak 
The tip of its topmost limb is a hundred feet 
from the earth. The oak is the goodliest tree 
that grows—whether we behold it towering 
above its brethren of the forest, or standing 
alone upon the plain or mountain. It was under 
its shadow that the patriarch Abraham rested 
in the heat of the day; and Jacob hid the idols 
under the oak of Shechem. In history or poetry 
itis the most celebrated of trees. The ancient 
Druids made it the emblem of their deity, and 
paid it divine honors. Countless are the ships 
that “have been wrought out of its timbers. 
Who can estimate the merchandise it has trans 
ported from one continent to another ?—or the 
number of souls it has safely borne across the 
pathless ecean? Even if these facts did not 
have that effect, its name has been immortalized 
by the poetry of Shakspeare, Spencer, ané 
many more. Yes; of all the trees, the goodliest 
and most magnificent is the aged oak. Whether 


we behold it propping the sky with its huge 
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masses of foliage, or lying inthe dust, disarmed, 
sublime and glorious are the emotions it in- 
spires. 

Let us resume our walk, but with careful 
steps, for our pathway is covered with flowers. 
[see a pale delicate lily peeping out from under 
the shadow of a fallen tree. How much does it 
seem like some lovely maiden whose spirit 
strives to rise above the darkness caused by un- 
requited affeetion ! 
blems of everything 
silent voice which sin 


Are not flowers the em- 

love? They have a 
eeply into the heart. 
We behold the furrow pass over the field, and 
view, on its cold damp bosom, the crushed image 
of the daisy ; and, recalling to mind the follow- 
ing lines by Burns, we acknowledge their 
dom and truth. 


wis- 


‘Such is the fate of artless maid, 
Sweet flow’ret of the rural shade !— 
By love’s simplicity betrayed, 
And guileless trust; 
Till she, like thee, all soiled is laid 
Low in the dust. 


Such is the fate of simple bard, 
On Life’s rough ocean luckless stand ; 
Unskilful he, to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 
Till billows rage and gales blow hard, 
And whelm him o’er. 


Such fate of suffering worth is given, 
Who long with want and woe has striven, 
By human pride and cunning driven 
To misery’s brink ; 
Till, wreck’d of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sinks. 


E’en thou, who mourn’st the daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thine---no distant date 

Stern ruin’s ploughshare, driven slate, 
Full on thy bloom ; 

Till crushed beneath the furrow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom. 


Here we come at last to my favorite retreat. 
Itis a little shady dell, through the centre of 
which a rivulet goes murmuring along. A tree 
has fallen across, which will answer the purpose 
ofa bridge. 
selves. 


On that, we will again seat our- 
This nameless brook is the most con- 
stant of all my friends, for every time I come 
here, it teaches me the same sweet and soothing 
lessons. Even when clasped in the cold em- 
brace of winter, it has a voice of instruction. I 
have known it for many years, and I verily be- 
lieve 1 am the only person who has rested upon 
its banks before. It was the delight of youth to 
come all alone to this lonely spot, during the 
long hours of the pleasant summer time, to study 
the mysteries of the Universe. Many, many 
days have 1 spent on these soft green banks— 


shaded from the hot sun by the thick foliage of 
overhanging trees. And I do not deem those 
days as mis-spent time; far from it. | held 
communion with my own heart; looked deep 
into that fountain, and wondered at the shadews 
which were wont to darken its unruffled waters. 
I have mused on the holy character of God, and 
on my own insignificance ; and these thoughts 
have made me humble, though contented and 
happy. In these solitudes I prepared myself to 
meet with fortitude the troubles and trials of 
actual life. 

Here, too, I have pondered the pages of Mil- 
ton, and been startled by his sublimity; with 
him have walked through the Garden of Eden 
and on the burning pavements of Hell. Over 
those of Shakspeare, and held converse with the 
wonderful beings of his mighty mind; over 
those of Wordsworth and Coleridge, and been 
charmed by their melody, and their deep and 
beautiful philosophy. 

If we are desirous to meditate on the past, or 
look into the mysterious future, there is no place 
better fitted for this purpose than the lonely 
woods—remote from town and hamlet. Every- 
thing we there see will inspire us with peaceful 
thoughts of purity and love. Here, as well as 
everywhere, nature will speak to you in em- 
blems. Like man, this little rivulet is born a 
wanderer; but unlike him, the business of its 
life is to laugh and be happy. Far up among 
the hills it commences its career. At first, it 
skips along as though it feared to come in con- 
tact with the rude rocks around; but as it pro- 
ceeds, it gathers confidence, and in a little 
while the echo of its dashing is in the glen 
below. Now, it is gliding by so silently, you 
would hardly believe it to be so near were it not 
for the music of its ripples, and the noise of 
breaking bubbles. How beautiful is that water- 
lily, bending over to gaze at its own sweet 
image in the liquid mirror! See, under that 
drooping willow, and almost hid from view by 
the tall reeds, 

‘How peaceful sails 
Yon little fleet-—the wild-duck and her brood.’ 
GRAHAME. 

Let us approach the brink, but carefully, 
areund this cluster of hazels, so as not to fright- 
ena single creature. How like gold do those 
pebbles appear in the sunshine! but in the 
shade they are of the varied colors of a bubble— 
crimson, purple, scarlet, white, brown, green, 


yellow, blue, and variegated! Lo! an army of 
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minnows !—headed, 1 declare, by an immense 
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bathe his rough bosom in the upper air? He is 


trout, who appears to be their king. Whata all alone—playing, it would seem, with his own 
place is this to read that delicious book, ‘ The Mhoughts—wheeling suddenly round—noew fall. 


Complete Angler,’ listening, (as it were,) to the 
heavenly discourse of good old Izaak Watton. 

But come, my friend, we will continue our 
walk, for there are other sights and sounds to 
enjoy before we wend our homeward pathway. 
Look! I told youso. A red-winged blackbird 
has perched on the topmost bough of that slen- 
der ash, for the express purpose of giving us a 
song. His weight and parts have overwhelmed 
him in the green waves. Now, he is plainly 
seen above the highest leaf. How clear, loud 
and shrill his voice! There—there he goes 
again' What a fellow! Just as though he 
thought us too ignorant to appreciate his song. 
Dear bird—I love you for your coquettish im- 
pudence! Ah! here comes a robin! It has lit 
Why does it flutter so? 
Alas, it is suffering with a wound. Some cruel 
sportsman has shot it; perhaps while it was 
singing a sweet song in a neighboring field. 
And now, alone, it has come to die far from the 
haunts of men. O what a sad lesson does this 
simple incident inculcate! Reader, wilt thou 
not lay it to thy heart ? 

We have come out of the thick wood, and are 
now in the open fields. It is the time of har- 
vest. The scythe, wielded by the brawny far- 
mer, cuts down the golden grain. The more 
delicate portion of the reapers gather it into 
sheaves. But in the midst ofthe rural company 
there is one eye more brilliant than the rest. 
Sarah Bell, who is known in every cottage as 
‘the primrose of the vale,’ is there. She is 
the exact counterpart of that lovely being 
which Bloomfield saw among the gleaners, 
when he wrote the following : 


upon that stump. 


For lo! encircled there, the lovely maid, 

In youth’s own bloom and native smiles array’d ; 
Her hat awry, divested of her gown, 

Her creaking stays of leather stout and brown: 
Invidious barrier: why art thou so high, 

When the slight covering of her neck slips by : 
Then half revealing to the eager sight 

Her full, ripe bosom, exquisitely white : 

In many a local tale of harmless mirth, 

And many a joke of momentary birth, 

She bears a part, and as she stops to speak, 
Strokes back the ringlets froia her glowing cheek. 


Happy and independent indeed is the life of 
the industrious farmer. The green field is his 
home, the blue sky his canopy, and the meadow- 
lark is the living lute which cheers him with 
melody. 


Glance upward ; hew proudly does that eagle 


ing or rising—then gliding smoothly away. 
He looks with scorn upon our earth. If we 
could follow him with our eyes, in half an hour 
we should see him feeding his young, on the 
brow ofsome cliff which frowns upon a distant 
sea. 


See yonder hill, whose sammit is visible 
above the trees, oe eastern border of 
this field? Well! fro at spot I wish you to 
gaze with me upon the setting sun. 

Our desired eminence is attained. What a 
gorgeous landscape is before us! How refresh- 
ing is the evening breeze which comes to us 
laden with the fragrance of flowery fields. 

How beautiful are those elouds! They seem 
like fairy islands in a stormless sea. Do you 
not behold mountains and valleys and far wind- 
ing streams? Are they not inhabited by angels’ 
Do you not hear their evening anthem as they 
welcome approaching night? They are gone— 
all, all gone. 

The far-extending valley before us fast melt- 
ing into the dusk of twilight. ‘The flies of ev- 
ening are on their feeble wings, the hum of their 
course ison the fields.’ The birds have gone 
te their nests. The flowers, afraid ofthe breath 
of night, have bid adieu to the sun and closed 
their petals. No sound is heard save the sigh- 
ing of the gentle wind, and the dying murmu 
of rural sounds. 

And now, before we part, kind reader, | wish 
you to drink in the sad sweet melody of a favor. 
ite minstrel, whose harp was tuned at such a 
hour as this. 

Evening, as slow thy placid shades deseend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape still, 
The lonely battlement and farthest hill 

And woods, I think of those who have no friend, 

Who now, perhaps, by melancholy led, 

From the broad blaze of day where pleasure flaunts 
Retiring, wander mid thy lonely haunts 

Unseen: and watch the tints that on thy bed 

Hang lovely, to their pensive Fancy’s eye, 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 


Nor hear the hourly moans of misery ! 
Ah: beauteous views that Hope’s fair gleams the 


while, 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile!’ 
Bow es. 


Silence has again settled upon town, hamlet, 
and cottage. The woods are dark and solitary. 
Nature and all her works have retired to repose. 
God is looking down upon the world in wateb- 
fulness and love. 
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Funeral Ceremonies of the Irish. 





FUNERAL CEREMONIES OF THE IRISH. 


—_——@———— 
From a new and splendidly illustrated work now in course of publication in London, entitled 


IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. 


BY MRS. S. C, HALL. 
Accompanied with the 


NAL ENGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS! 
d Engraved by the most distinguished English Artists. 
aving been purchased from the London publisher ezpressly for the 


BOSTON NOTION. 


Thoughts of the Irish on Death—formalities over the corpse—description of the IRISH WAKE ac- 
companied with @ SPLENDID ILLUSTRATION—lines of music giving the air usually chaunted at 
Irish funerals—the lamentations—description of the KEENER, or ban caoianthe, with a sPLENDID 
ILLUSTRATION—an Irish curse—caoines, or extempore compositions over the dead, by the Keener (a 
woman)—composition of ‘‘a fosterer’’ of Morty Oge Sullivan, the chieftain of Berehaven, being 
eight verses translated from the original Irish by Mr. Callanan—description of a funeral procession 
—party contests when two funerals meet at the same ground—abhorrence at disinterring the dead— 
account of atouching and sad, though interesting funeral—two widows at a grave yard, &c. &c. 

———+_—_ 

The most anxious thoughts of the Irish peasant through life revert to his death ; and he will 
endure the extreme of poverty in order that he may scrape together the means of obtaining “a 
fine wake”’ and a “decent funeral.’’ He will, indeed, hoard for this purpose, though he will 
economise for no other ; and it is by no means rare to find among a family clothed with rags, and 
living in entire wretchedness, a few untouched garments laid aside for the day of burial”. It is 
not for himself only that he cares ; his continual and engrossing desire is, that his friends may en- 
joy “full and plenty” at his wake ; and however miserable his circumstances, “the neighbors” are 
sure to have a merry meeting and an abundant treat after he isdeadt. His first care is, as his end 
approaches, tu obtain the consolations of his religion; his next, to arrange the order of the com- 
ing feast. To “die without the priest” is regarded as an awful calamity. We have more than 
once heard a dying man exelaim in piteous accents, mingled with moans—“Oh, for the Lord’s sake, 
keep the life in me till the priest comes!’’ In every serious case of illness the priest is called in 
without delay, and it is a duty which he never omits; the most urgent business, the most seduc- 
tive pleasure, the severest weather, the most painful illness, will fail in tempting him to neglect 
the most solemn and imperative of all his obligations—the preparing a member of his flock to meet 
his Creator. When the Roman Catholic sacrament of extreme unction has been administered, 
death has lost its terrors—the sufferer usually dies with calmness, and even cheerfulness. He has 
till, however, some ef the anxieties of earth ; and, unhappily, they are less given to the future 
destinies of his family, than to the ceremonies and preparations for his approaching wake. 

The formalities commence almost immediately after life has ceasedt. The corpse is at once laid 


ORI 
Dr 
The original pl 








_ .* Only a month ago, we gave a poor woman, an inmate of our parish workhouse, a few shillings. On ask- 
ingher soon afterwards what she had done with her money, she said she had purchased with it a fine calico 
under-garment, to be kept for her shroud, that she might be buried decently. 


t The wake-feast of the present day, however, is confined to the use of tobacco and snuff. In some cases, 


deed, punch is distributed; mere rarely still, tea aud coffee. The practice, first perhaps prompted by hos- 
pitality, was carried to injurious, and often ruinous excess. 
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out, and the wake begins: the priest having been first summoned to say mass for the repose of the 
departed soul, which he generally does in the i ae in which the body reposes! It is regard. 
ed by the friends of the deceased as a sacred duty to watch by the corpse until laid in the grave; 
and only less sacred is the duty of attending it thither. 

The ceremonies differ somewhat in various districts, but only in a few minor and unimportant 
particulars. The body, decently laid out on a table or bed, is covered with white linen, and, not 
unfrequently, adorned with black ribbons, if an adult; white if the party be unmarried ; and flow. 
ers, if achild*. Close by it, or upon it, are plates of tobacco and snuff; around it are lighted 
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candles. Usually a quantity of salt is laid upon it alsot The women of the household ranze 
themselves at either side, and the keen (caoinet) at once commences. They rise with one accord, 





* There is among the peasantry a religious order called “The order of the Virgin,” the members of which, male 
and female, are always buried in a brown habit. The duties of this order are to say daily certain stated prayers. 
The garment is always prepared long before death. 


+ Salt has been considered by all nations as an emblem of friendship; and it was anciently offered to guests 
at an entertainment, as a pledge of welcome. In Egypt, and the neighboring idolatrous countries, salt, when 
strewed about, was emblematic of calamity and desolation. Hence the popular superstition respecting “spilling 
the salt.” The Persian Berhani Kattea, cited by Wait, explams the phrase, “to have salt upon the liver,” as @ 
metaphor expressive of enduring calamity upen calamity, and torment upon torment. 


¢ The Irish words “ Caoin’” and “ Cointhe” cannot easily be pronounced according to any mode of writing 
them in English. ‘The best idea that can be given of the pronunciation, is to say that the word has a sound 
between that of the English words “ Keen” and “ Queen.” The word was anciently written Cine (Cine) ant 
was similar to the Hebrew, i. e, Lamentation—lamentatio planctus, ploratus. Vide 2 Sam. i. 17. Te 
enter, with any degree of minuteness, into the antiquity of the Keen, and the arguments in support of its Eastem 
origin and character, would be impossible within reasonable limits. “The custom,” observes the Rev. G. \. 
Wright, “ of pouring forth aloud strain of Jamentation at the funerals of their friends and relatives, though no¥ 
probably peculiar to Ireland, is of very ancient date, and can be traced back to heathen origin with tolerable 
certainty. As far as the analogy of languages will prove, there is very singular testimony to this point; the He 
brew is Huluul ; the Greek, Ololuzo; the Latin, Ululo; and the Irish, Hud/uloo. If it be then of heathenish or 
igin, it may be supposed to arise from despair, but if otherwise, from hope. That it is not a fortuitous coine' 
pi of terms, but also a similarity of customs to which these mixed modes are applicable, may easily be prov 
ed. We find in the sacred Scriptures many, passages proving the existence of this practice among those wh 
used the Hebrew tongue—“ Call for the mourners,’ &c. ‘ Man goeth to his long home, and the mourners g° 
about the streets,” &c. Its existence amongst persons speaking the Gree’: tongue is proved from the last 
of Homer, where females are introduced mourning over Hector’s dead body. It is not alleged that the Greeks 
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and moving their bodies with a slow motion to and fro, their arms apart, they continue to keep up 
a heart-rending cry. This cry is interrup or a while to give the ban caointhe (the lead- 
ing keener,) an opportunity of commencing. the close of every stanza of the dirge, the cry 
js repeated, to fill up as it were, the pause, and then dropped; the woman then again proceeds 
with the dirge, and soon to the close. The only interruption which this manner of conducting 
a wake suffers, is from the entrance of some relative of the deceased, who, living remote, or from 
some other cause, may not have been in at the commencement. In this case, the ban caointhe 
ceases, all the women rise and begin the cry, which is continued until the new-comer has cried 
enough. During the pauses of the women’s wailing, the men, seated in groups by the fire, or 
inthe corners of the room, are indulging in jokes, exchanging repartees, and bantering each other, 
some about their swe ts, and some about their wives, or talking over the affairs of the day— 
prices and politics, . parsons, the all-engrossing subjects of Irish conversation. 

A very accurate idea of an Irish wake may be gathered from a verse of a rude song, with the 
singular title of “‘ O’Reilly’s Frolics,’’ beginning—‘“*‘ When death at the bowlster approaches to 
summon me.’’ We purchased it from a ballad vender in Limerick, who was bawling it through 
the streets in the voice of a stentor :— 


“* When my corpse will be laid on a table along the room, 
With a white sheet on me down to my toes, 

My lawful wife by me, and she crying most bitterly, 
And my dear loving children making their moans! 

The night of my wake long steamers of tobacco, 

Cut on a plate, on my navel for fashioa’s sake, 

Mould candles in rows, like torches, watching me, 
And I cold in my coffin by the dawn of day.” 

It is needless to observe that the merriment is in ill keeping with the solemnity of the death 
chamber, and that very disgraceful scenes are or rather were, of frequent occurrence ; the whiskey 
being always abundant, and the men and women nothing loath to partake of it to intoxication.” 

The keener is usually paid for her services—the charge varying from a crown to a pound, 
according to the circumstances of the employer. They— 

“live upon the dead, 
By letting out their persons by the hour 
To mimic sorrow when the heart’s not sad.” 


{t often happens, however, that the family has some friend or relation, rich in the gift of poetry; 





introduced the name or the custom, but that the Greeks were in Ireland might perhaps be proved from the Greek 
church at Trim, in the county of Meath, and alse from the life of St. Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzburg, where men-- 
tion is made of Bishop Dobda, a Grecian, who followed St. Virgilius out of Ireland. Amongst the Romans 
there were women called Prefice, who uttered tonclamatio, and Virgil speaking of Dido’s funeral says, ‘ Faz- 
mineoululatu tecta fremunt.’ “The analogy between the Roman and Irish funeral ceremony before the gov- 
erament of the Decemviri, was amazingly striking. The Keenaghers or Keeners (for so the Praficee mulieres 
are called by the Lrish) are in the habit of beating their breasts, tearing their hair, and wringing their hands. Now 
we find the following law relative to Roman funerals, among those of the twelve tables—‘ Mulier ne faciem car- 
pito’—‘ Mulieres genas ne radunto.’ The antiquity of this custom is thus established beyond doubt, and secures 


for the Irish peasantry the sanction of ages for a practice which a stranger might otherwise contemplate with 
horror.” 


*Two English Gentlemen, one an officer, visiting Killarney a few years ago, were exceedingly anxious 
tobe preseut at a wake; and as their stay was to be very brief, they had some fear that their curiosity 
was not likely to be gratified. The carmen who drove them, overhearing their conversation, at once removed 
all dread on the subject, by information that “a dacent boy, a cousin of his, died suddenly that very morning ; 
aid sure he was to be waked that night; only as his people lived far up the mountain, it would be troublesome 
to bring him into the town.” To oblige their honors, however, the thing was to be done. Of course the news 
was followed by a liberal donation; and a promise of whiskey enough to make the party merry. Evening came, 
and with it the two gentlemen. The body of “ my poor cousin” was laid out in proper style ; the empty bet- 
les were filled by contributions from the strangers; and an ample supply of pipes and tobacco was also pro- 
cued. ‘The evening commenced; one visitor afier another dropt m; some expressing their astonishment and 
worror at finding ‘‘ laid out” the hearty young man they walked and talked with yesterday. The affair was 
proceeding capitally ; the Englishmen asking questions, and passing comments upon the novel and singular 
scene ; until aftersome remark more than ordinarily lu‘icrous, the mouth of the corpse was observed to have a 
sudden twinge. One of the strangers noted the fact, and, starting up, exclaimed, “ By Jove, the rascal is alive!” 
aud at the same moment thrust a lighted cigar against his cheek. The dead man instantly started up. grave- 
tlothes and all. made a rush to the door, fortunately plunged through it, and ran along the road, pursued by the 
exasperated officer. The dead outran the living—or there might have been a wake in earnest. It is needless to 
add that the carman and his friends speedily vanished. 
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and who will for love of her kin give the unbeught eulogy to the memory of the deceased. The 
Irish language, bold, forcible and comprehensiv 1 of the most striking epithets and idiomatic 
beauties, is peculiarly adapted for either praise or Satire—its blessings are singularly touching and 
expressive, and its curses wonderfully strong, bitter and biting. The rapidity and ease with which 
both are uttered, and the epigrammatic force of each concluding stanza of the keen, generally 
bring tears to the eyes of the most indifferent spectator, or produce a state of terrible excitement. 
The dramatic effect of the scene is very powerful: the darkness of the death chamber, 
illumined only by candles that glare upon the corpse, the manner of repetition or ac- 
knewledgement that runs round when the keener gives out a sentence, the deep, yet suppress- 
ed sobs of the nearer relatives, and the stormy, uncontrollable cry of the widow or bereaved hus- 
band, when allusion is made to the domestic virtues cf the deceased—all a the effect of the 
keen; but in the open air, winding round some mountain pass, when a pr r person greatly be- 
loved and respected, is carried to the grave, and the keen, swelled by a thousand voices, is borne 
upon the mountain echoes—it is then absolutely magnificent.* 
The following affords an idea of the air to which it is usually chaunted. 

















This keen is very ancient, and there isa tradition that its origin is supernatural, as it is said to 
have been first sung by a chorus of invisible spirits in the air over the grave of one of the early kings 
of Ireland. The keener having finished a stanza of the keen, sets up the wail (indicated in the 

3 music by the semibreve at the conclusion) in which all the mourners join. Then a momentary si- 
1 ence ensues, when the keener commences again, and so on—each stanza ending inthe wail. The 
k ‘een usually consists in an address to the corpse, asking him, “* Why did he die? &c., or a de- 
si cription of his person, qualifications, riches, &c.’’ ; it is altogether extemporaneous, and it is 
sc ‘metimes astonishing to observe with what facility the keener will put the verses together, and 
sh ape her poetical images to the case of the person before her.* This, of course, can only appear 
sti rongly to a person acquainted with the language, as any merit which tlese compositions possess 
3s . much obscured in a translation. 

The lamentation is not always confined to the keener; any one present who has the “ gift” 
of , »0etry may put in his or her verse: and this sometimes occurs. Thus the night wears away in 
alte, tnations of lamentation and silence, the arrival of each new friend or relative of the deceased 
being’, 4s already observed, the signal for renewing the keen. But we have witnessed the arrivals 
of per sons who, instead of going over and sitting down by the corpse (which indicated an inten- 
tion to join in the keen,) fell on their knees immediately on entering, and offered up a silent pray- 
er for the repose of the departed soul. The intervals in the keen are not, however, always silent 
—they are often filled up by “ small plays’’ on the part of the young, and on the part of the aged 
er more serious, by tales of farie and phantasie; nor is it uncommon to have the conversation 
varied by an argument on religion, for even in the most remote parts, so large an assemblage is 
seldom without a few straggling Protestants. 








* Mr. Beauford, in a communication to the Royal Irish Academy, remarks, that “the modes of lamen- 
tation, and the expressions of grief by sounds, gestures, and ceremenies, admit of an almost infinite variety. So 
far as these are common to most people, they have very little to attract attention; but where they constitute a part 
of national character, they then become objects of no incurious speculation. The Irish,” continnes that gentle- 
man, “have been always remarkable for their funeral lamentations, and this peculiarity has been noticed 
by almost every traveller who visited them ;” and he adds, ‘‘It has been affirmed of the Irish, that to cry 
was more natural to them than to any other nation; and at length the Irish cry became proverbia!.” 


t The facility of paieeg Sone in Irish arises from this, that vocal rhymes are sufficient for poetry. Pro- 
vided the elosing vowels be same, like consonants are 'y—contrary to the laws of rhyme in other 
tongues. 
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The keener is almost invariably an aged woman; or if she be comparatively young, the habits 
of her life make her look old. We rememberggne, whom the artist has pictured from our des- 
cription; we can never forget a scene in whichtthe played a conspicuous part. A young man had 
been shot by the police as he was resisting a warrant for his arrest. He was of “decent people,” 
and had a “‘ fine wake.” The woman, when we entered the apartment, was sitting on a low stool by 


A 


the side of the corpse. Her long black uncombed locks were hanging about her shoulders; her 
eyes were the deep set greys peculiar to the country, and which are capable of every expression, 
from the bitterest hatred and the direst revenge to the softest and warmest affection. Her large 
blue cloak was confined at her throat; but not so closely as to conceal the outline of her figure, 
thin and gaunt, but exceedingly lithesome.—When she arse, as if by sudden inspiration, first 
holding out her hands over the body, and then tossing them wildly above her head, she continued 
her chaunt in a low monotonous tone, occasionally breaking into a style earnest and animated ; and 
using every variety of attitude to give emphasis to her words, and enforce her description of the vir- 
toes and good qualities of the deceased : “Swift and sure was his foot,” she said, “on hill and valley. 
His shadow struck terror to his foes ; he could look the sun in the face like an eagle ; the whirl of his 
weapon through the air was fast and terrible asthe lightning. There had been full and plenty 
= his father’s house, and the traveller never left it empty; but the tyrants had taken all except 
his heart’s blood—and that they took at last. The girls of the mountain may cry by the running 
streams, and weep for the flower of the country—but be would return no more. He was the last 
of his father’s house ; but his people were many both on hill and valley; and they would revenge 
his death!” Then, kneeling, she clenched her hands together, and cursed bitter curses against 
Whoever had aimed the fatal bullet—eurses which illustrate but too forcibly the fervor of Irish 
hatred. « May the light fade from your eyes, so that you may never see what you love! May 
the grass grow at your door! May you fade into nothing like snow in summer! May your own 
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blood rise against ye, and the sweetest drink ye take be the bittherest cup of sorrow! May ye die 
without benefit of priest or clergy!’ To each oe there was a deep “* Amen,”’ which the 
ban caointhe paused to hear, aad then resumed herMaledictions. Akin to this is another keen, of 
which we have been favored with atranslation :—A keen, by a poor widow on her two sons, exe- 
cuted for treason, on the testimony of a perjured informer, whose name it appears was Hugh: 
translated as literally as the idiom of the English language will permit. 


« My beloved, my faithful boys, 
When yesterday your case was called, 
Soon started up Huga, 
How many falsehoods did he not swear, 
That would hang men a hundred and one. & 
Then shook the court to its foundations, 
The earth shook, and the skies, 
The bolt of heaven fell. 
It blasted the bloom of the trees, 
It stepped the song of the birds, 
Alas! Alas! a thousand times. 
That the bolt fell not on Hugh. 


‘ Evil befal the grand jury, and the judge ; 
Evil befal the twelve who tried you. 


“That did not look upon your brows, 
To see the bloom of youth there, 
And give arms to each upon his shoulders, 
And send you beyond the waters far away ; 
For even then your mether would hope for you. 
O, that she was not your judge or your jury! 
She would spend days twenty and one 
Without or food, or drink, 
That she might save her boys.” 


The following is brief, but contains a volume of Irish history. A female member of the 
McCarthy More family dying in indigence, was carried to the grave on the shoulders of peasants; 
her coffin supported by poles. An old woman named Mary Riordan, celebrated in the south for 
her caoines, seeing her thus borne to her last home, pronounced the following lamentation : 


“ O mo cara thu as mo runcri, “O my love, my heart’s love, 
A gaoil na prunci, Thou kin of princes, 
As na Carhach coolmui, The yellow-haired MeCarthys— 
A mead na diag a nun div, Of those who went not into exile, 
As nar vaag a thruliv, Or were not drowned in the waves, 
Don clan do rug cunthis, The children whom a countess bore 
D’iana Muiseri, To the Ear) of Muskerry. 
Ad vreh er da stumpin, Carried on iwo poor sticks 
Thri do duhiv.” Throughout thine own territory.” 





Another caoine of this woman’s has been preserved ; she was known by the name of Maura 
Vaan—“* White Mary’’—this being a distinctive title of her kindred, perhaps from the color of 
their hair. - An indigent stranger, an itinerant vender of small wares, died at a farmstead. The 
neighbors attended his poor wake ; and among them was this woman. In the course of the night 
some one said, “It is a pity to let him lie there like a cow or a horse ; get up, Mary, and say some- 
thing over him.” “ What can I say?” she answered; “1 know nothing about him.’’ She was 
prevailed upon; and thus began :— 


“ Approach me, women‘ 
If you grieve not for him who lies here, 
You have yourselves lost many friends.” 
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In this manner she continued to appeal to their private feelings and sorrows—reminding one of 
the loss of a husband, another of a lover, another of a father ; and worked upon their feelings to 
such a degree, that every woman present was soon in tears, and all of them rose with one accord, 
and over the corpse of the unknown indulged each her own private grief. 

Besides cavines, extempore compositions over the dead, thirrios, or written elegies deserve 
mention. They are composed almost exclusively by men, as the caoines are by women. Many 
of them are of no mean pretensions as efforts of genius. Specimens are to be found in manu- 
script in the house of every peasant who cultivates the language of his country. They differ from 
the keens in little more than that they are written with more regard to metre. The measure, in 
English called heroic, is the most common, and suits them best. 

We might os this portion of our inquiries ; but, however interesting to some, we 
should do so at the risK’of being tedious in the opinion of a large portion of our readers. The fol- 
lowing, however, we must be permitted to transcribe ; it is a translation from the original Irish by 
Mr. Callanan, the poet, whose lines on Gougane Barra we have already quoted. It is said to be 
the composition of “a fosterer’”’ of Morty Oge O'Sullivan, the chieftain of Berehaven, who was 
shot in attempting to resist the service of a warrant for his arrest on the charge of murdering a 
gentleman, his near neighbor. His body was conveyed to Cork, lashed to the stern of a king’s 
cutter, and towed through the ocean. His head was subsequently exposed on the gaol of that 
city. He was, it is said, betrayed by one of his own followers. 


“« The sun on Ivera no longer shines brightly ; 
The voice of her music no longer is sprightly ; 
No more to her maidens the light dance is dear, 
Since the death of our darling, O’Sullivan Bear. 


“Scully, thou false one! you basely betrayed him 
In his strong hour of need, when thy right hand should aid him! 
He fed thee, he clad thee, you had all could delight thee, 
You left him, you sold him: may Heaven requite thee! 


“ Scully, may all kinds of evil attend thee! 
On thy dark road of life, may no kind one befriend thee! 
May fevers long burn thee, and agues long freeze thee ! 
May the strong hand of God in his red anger seize thee ! 


“« Had he died calmly, I would not deplore him, 
Or if the wild strife of the sea-war closed o’er him ; 
But with ropes round his white limbs, through ocean to trail him, 
Like a fish after slaughter,—’tis therefore I wail him. 


“ Long may the curse of his people pursue them ; 
Scully, that sold him, and soldier tha} slew him! 
One glimpse of Heaven’s light, may they see never! 
May the hearth-stone of hell be their best bed for ever ! 


“« Tn the hole which the vile hands of soldiers had made thee, 
Unhonored, unshrouded, and headless they laid thee ; 
No sigh to regret thee, no eye to rain o’er thee: 
No dirge to lament thee, no friend to deplore thee. 


“ Dear head of my darling! how gory and pale 
These aged eyes see thee, high spiked on their gaol ! 
Thy cheek in the summer sun ne’er shall grow warm ; 
Nor that eye e’er catch light, but the flash of the storm. 


“ A curse, blessed ocean, is on thy green water, 
From the haven of Cork to lvera of slaughter ! 
Since thy billows were dyed with the red wounds of fear, 
Of Muiertach Oge, our O’Sullivan Bear.” 


The wake usually lasts two days; sometimes it is extended to three, and occasionally to four. 
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Where the survivors are “‘ poor and proud,’ however, the body is consigned to earth within 
twenty-four hours after death; for it is obvious that the expenditure is too great to allow of its 
continuance longer than is absolutely necessary. When the corpse is about to be taken out, the 
wail becomes most violent; but as then nature is most predominant, it is less musical. Before the 
coffin is nailed down, each of the relatives and friends kisses the corpse, then the coffin is brought 
out and placed on chairs before the door; and in some districts, the candles (which from the first 
were kept constantly lighted) are brought out also, and placed on other chairs in the same relative 
position they occupied within, andthey are nottaken away until the coffin is settled in the hearse, 
and the procession beginning to move. 

The funerals are invariably attended by a numerous concourse; some from affection to the 
deceased: others, as a tribute of respect toa neighbor; and a large propoggion, because time is of 
small value, and a day unemployed is not looked upon in the light of mo lost. No invitations 
are ever issued. Among the upper classes, females seldom accompany the mourners to the grave; 
but among the peasantry the womenalways assemble largely. 

The procession, unless the churchyard is very near, (which is seldom the case) consists most- 
ly of equestrians—the women being mounted behind the men on pillions; but there are also a num- 
ber of cars, of every variety. The wail rises and dies away, at intervals, like the fitful breeze. — 
On coming to a crossroad it is customary, in some places, forthe followers to stop and offer up 
a prayer for the departed soul ; and in passing through a town or village, they always make a 
circuit round the site of an ancient eross.* In former times the scene at a wake was re-enacted 
with infinitely less decorum in the church-yard; and ceuntry funerals were often disgraced by 
riot and confusion. Itinerant venders of whiskey always mingled among the crowd, and found 
ready markets for their inflammatory merchandise. Party fights were consequently very common; 
persons were frequently set to guard the ground where it was expected an obnoxious individual 
was about to be interred; and it often happened that, after such conflicts, the vanquished party 
have returned to the grave, disinterred the body, and left it exposed on the highway.t The hor- 
ror against suicide is so great in Ireland, that it is by no means rare to find the body of a wretched 
man, who has been guilty of the crime, remaining for weeks without interment--pcrties having 
been set to watch every neighboring church yard to prevent its being deposited in that which they 
consider belongs peculiarly to them. 

It is well known that iftwo funerals meet at the same churchyard, a contest immediately 
takes place to know which will enter first; and happily if, descrying each other at a distance, it is 
only a contest of speed ; for it isoften a eontest of strength, terminating in bloodshed and some- 
times indeath. This arises from a belief that the last person buried in a churchyard is employed 
in bringing water to his fellew-tenants of the “ narrow house,’’ until he is relieved in turn by the 
arrival of a new sojourner in the dreary regions of mortality. 

The lower classes of the Irish have always held in exceeding abhorrence the practice of dis- 
interring the dead for the purpose of assisting science ; and the men who, in former times, were 
employed by surgeons to procure “ subjects,’ always held their lives by very slight tenures.{— 





* Thus a corpse, passing through Fethard, in the county of Tipperary, is always carried round the pump, 
because the old cross stood there in former times; and there is acertain gate of the same town (for a considera- 
ble part of the fortifications remain), through which a corpse is never carried, thuugh in their direct course, be- 
eause it was through that gate that Cromwell entered the town. 


tIn August, 1839, our formant saw lying amongst the nettles in the burial-ground at Mucross, a coffin, the 

lid of which had been removed, and in it there lay exposed to the unhallowed gaze of curiosity, a body in aa 

awful state of decomposition, which had been left there by its relations, because they were not strong enough to 

sess themselves of some particular nook in the abbey, which was defended by the friends of a body already 

in possession ; which this party would have exhumed, but failing to do so, threw the coffin into the nettles, and 
suffered it to remain unburied. 


¢ A distinguished lecturer on anatomy in Cork, Dr Woodroffe, whose name is familiar to men of science 
in every quarter of the os, related tous some sterling anecdotes in illustration of the strength of this feeling 
among the humbler Irish. He was once summoned hastily to visit a family of considerable gee the 
head of which had died of apoplexy. He was the only son of his mother—and she was a widow. Dr. Wood- 
rofie described the scene with a degree of eloquence in which we should vainly attempt to follow him. The 
“neighbors,” poor as well as rich, had gradually strolled into the room ia which the corpse lay ; and the nar- 
row chamber was crowded. ‘The departed had been loved and respected by all; and there was everywhere 
signs of earnest sympathy in his fate. The agony of the bereaved household was absolutely appalling. The 
doctor tried several experiments with a view to restore life—or rather to: atisfy the eager demands of the sur- 
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Indeed, the surgeons themselves were generally objects of suspicion, and not unfrequently of dis- 
like. In order to prevent the possibility of disinterment, we have known parties watch the grave 
night after night—always in large groups, and, in those days, never without an abundant supply 
of whiskey. To many of the country churchyards—(the church having vanished ages ago)—a 
rude hovel is attached, where the parties may sit at night; and where some man is paid to watch, 
by the friends of the deceased persons. 

The most touching and sad, though interesting funeral, we ever attended, was at Mucross, 
during our recent visit. It was a damp and somewhat gloomy morning, and the waiter, whoen- 
tered fully into our desire, told us, with evident pleasure, that ‘* we were in great luck, for two 
widows’ sons were to be buried that day ,’’—adding, “I’m sorry for their trouble, but sure it was 
before them; and as they could not get over it, and as you had the curiosity to see it, I’m glad 
they're to come to-day.’ 

We walked about a quarter of a mile away, as it were, from the Cloghreen entrance to Mu- 
cross, to arrive at the gate appropriated for the passage of the dead to their last homes. Long 
before we could see any portion of the crowd, we heard the keen swelling on the ear, now loud 
and tremulous, anon low, and dying, dying away. Keening has fallen into disuse ia this district ; 
but the Kerry keen was more like what we imagine the wild wail of the Banshee to be, than the 
demonstration of human sorrow. The body had been placed in a plain coffin, what, in England, 
would be called a shell; and this was put upon a very common hearse, not unlike a four-post bed, 
drawn by an active but miserable-looking horse. The widowed mother, shrouded in her blue 
cloak, sat beside the coffin; and when the keeners cried the loudest, she rocked her body to and 
fro, and clasped her hands, as if to mark the beatings of her stricken heart. Those who followed 
were evidently the poorer class of artisans from the town of Killarney, and peasants of the 
neighborhood ; yet they were orderly and well-behaved—no drunken man disturbed the mournful 
ceremony. The humble grave was dug, not by any appointed sexton, but by a “ neighbor,” and 
before it was half-finished, the other funeral we had been told of had filled another corner of the . 
churchyard. This one had no hired keeners, yet there was no lack of tears, and sighs, and bitte: 
wailings. To us it was a wild and singular scene. While the narrow and shallow graves wet 
preparing, the mothers were crouching at the head of each coffin. The deep blue hoods complete 
ly concealed each countenance ; and se alike in attitude was one to the other, that they could no 
haye been distinguished apart. Groups of men and boys were scattered throughout the church- 
yard. In the distance, a young girl was kneeling beside a grave: sometimes she wept, and then 
threw herself upon the green sward with every demonstration of agony. Not heeding the crowd, 
who waited patiently tor the lowering of the coffins, two aged women were seated, midway be- 
tween the two funeral parties, on a broad flat stone, intent upon observing both: like the crones 
in the Bride of Lammermoor, they discoursed of the departed. 

“ And which of the two widdy women do you pity most, Ally ?”’ 

“Och and troth, by dis and by dat, I can’t tell. Sure I saw Mary O’Sullivan’s boy alive and 
well yesterday mornin’, an’ he said—it was mighty quare—‘ Mother,’ says he to her, an’ he 
going eut at the door—’’ 





vivers ; for he well knew that all human efforts were vain. Every minute, the mother murmured, “ Doctor, doe- 
tor, give me back my good son!” At length, he prepared to depart, when the half-frantic woman seized him 
by the arm, exclaiming, in a very angry voice, “I say, you shall give me back my brave son!” The doctor 
placed his hand on her shoulder, and said, in a deep and impressive tone, while the whole room was hushed, 
“Woman, apply to God—can I raise the dead?” Instantly, the solemnity of the scene was broken by a voice 
screaming out from a far corner of the apartment, “ Raise the dead! raise the dead! that ye can, ye thieving 
villain—didn’t ye take my poor mother out of her quiet grave, in Douglas churchyard, bare three weeks ago ? 
On another occasion, the doctor driving in one of the hired cars from Passage to Cork, observed that a pretty 
young country girl was his fellow-traveller; and on returning at night found she was again in his company.— 
The circumstance led to a conversation ; aad the girl told him she had been to Kilcrea to see her grandmother 
buried, for the robber-doctor had sworn he would have the old woman’s body ; and she (the grand-daughter) had 
sworn to baulk him. Cur readers will easily imagine that a curious and amusing scene ensued ; the unsuspect- 
ing girl frankly explaining the mode she had adopted to keep her oath ; which consisted principally in her hav- 
ing interred the bo.y in a remote corner of the old abbey, and covered it with large stones. The dialogue was 
terminated only by the doctor’s saying, “‘ Well, if Dr. Woodroffe said he would have her, you may be sure he 
will keep his word—for I am Dr. Woodroffe.” Tiae astonished and terrified girl screamed to the driver to stop 

car; sprung off—ran back to Cork—instantly proceeded to Kilcrea, a distance of several mies: and having 
explained her case, had no difficulty in procuring assistance to remove her old grandmother trom the place she 
had, in her simplicity, poiated out to the very person from whom she most desired to conceal it. 
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“ Did he turn back to say it, alana?’’ interrupted the first speaker. 

“ He did.”’ 

*“Inugh! Inugh! see that now. I wonder he hadn't better sinse than to turn back of a Sat. 
urday mornin’.’” 

“«¢ Mother,’ says he, ‘ what a handful you'll have of white silver to-night, and I in work <! 
the week !’”’ 

“¢ God bless you, my darlint, Amin!’ she answered, and then he came about and kissed her 
Oh, wasn't she turned intirely from life when, in less than an hour after, he was brought ins 
corpse, and he her only comfortand help! 1 remember her a fine brave-looking woman, and see 
what she isnow. Well, God look down upon usall !”’ 

“ Yarra! amen—there’s Betsy Dovlan out there, showing her bran new shawl at a funeral 
Well, the consate of some people! Do you know where the up funeral is from?” 

“ T’ other side of Mangerton, they say—an only son too!”’ 

* Oh Peggy, you aint in airnest, are ye ?”’ 

“ Fait, it's as thrue as gospel, Ally; or may I never l’ght another pipe—two lone women’s 
only sons: aint it a sorrowful sight? But her boy was going off in a consumption this many 1 
day: and sure that was some comfort to her, to have him left in the sight of ler eyes, and left to do 
what she could for him till the last; that was some comfort. Holy Mary! did ye hear that ery 
from Widdy O'Sullivan? What ails her? I—” 

Yah! they’ve got down on her husband's coffin, and she can’t abide his bones being disturb- 
ed, and small blame to her; he was a dacent man. Yah! yah! hear to that screech, it bates the 
head-keener of them all—the strength of the trouble of the widdy’s heart was in it; poor cray- 
thur! the Lord above look down and comfort ye.” 

“T wonder will any of the quality in Killarney look to her? It’s a pity my Lady Kenmare’: 
not in it; sure she looks to every poorcraythurthat wants. Oh,thin, sure the power of the blessing 
she resaves from the poor will carry her sowl to heaven! Its a comfortable blanket I had frau 
her last frost. May she have all her heart’s delight to the end of her days.”’ 

‘“* Some people have grate luck,’’ said the other woman, with a sneer ; ** but by dis and by dat, 
I never made a poor mouth to the quality.” 

“ And the dickons thank ye for your perliteness, and the man that owns ye in constant work 
not like a poor craythur such as me, who has no head, God help us, these ten years, to think 
the childhre—only our own two hands to gather fer them and ourselves the scrapings of the 
earth.*” 

At last we saw the coffin lowered, but a little way beneath the turf, and the humble grave wa 
quickly filled. There was no priest of any description present, nor do the Catholic priests in gen 
eral attend the humble funerals. This we think exceedingly improper; it is distinctly and _ posi 
tively his duty—a duty he owes to the poor as well as the rich; and yet the victim of sudder 
death had prayers, many and sincere, offered up over his grave! When the coffin was completely 
covered, and the friendly grave-digger threw down his spade, every person in the churcbyarl 
knelt down; the men uncovered their heads, the females clasped their hands; the very children 
crowded to the spot, and knelt reverently and silently under the canopy of heaven; there was 0 
word spoken — no sentence uttered; the desolate widow even suppressed the sobbings of he: 
broken heart ; and thus the people remained prostrate, perhaps for several minutes. When they 
arose, the funeral hw! broke forth afresh, in all its powerful and painful modulations. 


‘The other funeral was soon over; andthe people from beyond the mountain exchanged greet: 

ings with those who dwelt in the town. After a little time, their immediate friends—for the poo 
~ are the friends of the poor—persuaded the widows to rise from the earih, and their tottering lim!s 
were supported with the most tender care, while every epithet to soften and ¢heer was used to 





* In Ireland, as we have said, they keep their relatives but a short time from the grave, afterdeath. We 
expressed much pain at this hurrying m‘rtality to decay. “Yah!” said anold Kerry man ‘‘sure they could no 
afford to keep it longer, even the richest of us.” “ How do mean ‘afford,’ my good friend? the dead requitt 
no entertainment.” “ Avick! no; but the living do. Sure no one would lave a corpse widout company, 3!" 
company must have welcome ; and how could they afford the entertainment for more than three days at mos! 
Sure they never turn the ueighbors out while the corpse is in; that’s the custom of the country, my lady, y“ 
see.” 
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wirds them Much that was said was in the native Irish, and of that we understood I'ttle; but 
it was imposs ble to mistake the eager looks and sympathising tears of m iny who were present. 

It so happened that the two widows met whcn leaving the place where their last earthly bless- 
ings were consigned to the earth. ‘1’ sorry fur your trouble, my pvor woman,’ said the moun- 
tain widow to the townswoman. 

“ Thank ye, and kindly too; the Lord's hand is heavy on us both ;" she replied, looking ear- 
nestly, and yet with an almost meaningless gaze on the widow who addressed her, and who was a 
muci younger woman. * Two only sons,’ she added—* they tell me, two only boys, yours and 
mine, and we to be left! but not for long. Tell me, avourneen’—and she laid ler hand on her 
arm, and peered into her face—* did your boy die hard 2*”’ 

“God be praised! he did not; he wasted away without any pain or trouble. Long summer 
days and winter nights I watched and prayea for him—my gra boy! but the Lord took him for 
the best, if I could only think so.’’ She paused to weep, while the people round her—some in 
Jrish, some in English—exclaimed, ** God comfort her!’’—the Lord look down on her!”— 
“Holy Mary pity ber !’"—** Well, she has great strength intirely.’’ ‘The breath left him,”’ she 
added ‘*as easy as the down of the wild rush leaves ita stem.” 

“Then thank God always,’ said the old woman—“ thank God that he did not die hard! the 
neighbors will tell ye how I lost mine. He was alive yesterday ; ay, he was as full of strength 
as the finest deer on Glena, and what is he now? Oh! but death was hard on him; I didn’t 
know his face when | looked in it! think of that, my poor woman, think of that; the mother 
that bore him didn t know his face! Oh! it’sa fine thing to have an easy death, and time to make 
our souls. Holy Mary!’’ and she commenced repeating the litany to the Virgin with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, while her face wore the cadaverous hue of death, and her eyes gleamed like lamps 
ina sepulchre. 

“Sue's turnin’ light-headed,” said a man in the crowd. ‘“ Get her home, Peggy, the throu- 
ble is too strong for her, intirely, and no wonder.” 





* This means—“ Did he suffer severely at the last 2” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


A FRIEND IN NEED 18 A FRIEND IN DEED. 


Rushbrook and Jane returned to their cottage; 
Jane closed the door, and threw tierself into her 
husband’s arms. ‘You are saved, at least,’ she 
cried ; ‘thank Heaven for that! You are spared. 
Alas! we do not know how much we love till 
danger comes upon us.’ 

Rushbrook was much affected; he loved his 
wife, and had good reason to love her. Jane 
was a beautiful woman, not yet thirty ; tall in 
her person, her head was finely formed, yet ap- 
ponently small for her height ; her features were 

ull of expression and sweetness. Had she been 
born to a high station, she would have been con- 
sidered one of the greatest belles. As it was, 
she was loved by those around her; and there 
was adignity and commanding air about her 
which won admiration and respect. No one 


could feel more deeply than she did the enormity 
of the offence committed by her husband; and 


yet never in any moment sit.ce her marriage did 
she cling so earnestly and so closely by }.im as 
she did now. She was of that bold and daring 


dressing up a highwayman and a pickpecket in 
uniforms and orders, he desired the phrenologist 
to examine their heads, and give his opinion as 
to their qualifications. The savant did so, and 
turning to the King, said, ‘Sire, this person,’ 
pointing to the highwayman, ‘whatever he may 
be, would have been a great general, had he been 
employed. As for the other, he is quite in a dif- 
ferent line. He may be, or if he is not, he would 
make, an admirable financier.’ The King was 
satisfied that there was some truth in the science. 
‘For,’ as he very rightly observed, ‘what isa 
general buta highwayman, and what is a finan- 
cier but a pickpocket?’ 

‘Calm yourself, dear Jane,’ said Rushbrook ; 
‘all is weil now.’ 

‘All well! yes; but my poor child—£200 
offered for his apprehension! If they were to 
take him "’ 

‘I have no fear of that; and if they did, they 
could not hurt him; it 1s true that they have 
given their verdict, but still they have no pos- 
tive proof.’ 

‘But they have hanged people upon less proof 
before now, Rushbrook.’ 

‘Jane,’ replied Rushbrook, ‘our boy shall never 


\ temperament, that she could admire the courage 
t hat propelled to the crime, while the crime it- 
s2lfshe abhorred. It was not, therefore, any- 
thiing surprising that, at such a moment, ina 
hi tsband to whom she was devoted, she thought 
me ‘re of the danger to which he was exposed than 
she did of the crime which had been committed. 


be hung; | premise you that; so make your 
mind easy.’ 

‘Then you must confess, to save him, and! 
shall lose you.’ 

A step at the door interrupted their colloquy. 
Rushbrook opened it, and Mr. Furness, the 


To do Rushbrook himself justice, his person 
and mi..d were of no plebeian mould. He was 
a daring, venturous fellow, ready at any emer- 
gency, cool and collected in danger, had a plea- 
sure in the excitement created by the difficulty 
and risk attending his nocturnal pursuits, caring 
little or nothing for the profits. He, as well as 
his wife, had not been neglected ia point of 
education; he had been born in humble life, 
and had, by enlisting, chosen a path by which 
advancement became impossible; but, had Rush- 
brook been an officer instead of a common soldier, 
his talents would probably have been directed 
to more noble channels, and the poacher and 
pilferer fur his captain might have exerted his 
dexterity se as tohave gained honorable men- 
tion. Hiscourage had always been remarkable, 
and he was looked upon by his officers, and so 
he was by his companions, as the most steady 
and collected man under fire to be found in the 
whole company 

We are the creatures of circumstances.— 
Frederick of Prussia had no opinion of phreno- 
logy, and one day he sent for the professor, and 


schoolmaster, made his appearance. 

‘Well, my good friends, I’m very sorry the 
verdict has been such as it is, but 1¢ cannot be 
helped; the evidence was toostrong, and it was 
a sad thing for me to be obliged to give mine.’ 

‘You!’ exclaimed Rushbrook, ‘why, did they 
call you up?’ 

‘Yes, and put me on my oath. An oath, tos 
moral man, is 2 very serious responsibility ; the 
nature of an oath is awful: and when you con 
sider my position in this place, as the inculcator 
of morals and piety to the younger branches 0! 
the coinmunity, you must not be surprised at my 
telling the truth.’ 

‘And what had you to tell ?’ 
brook, with surprise. 

‘Had to tell !—why, I had to tell what you told 
me this morning ; and I had to prove the bag * 
belonging to you; for you know you sent me 
some potatoes in it by little Joey, poor fellow— 
Wilful murder, and £200 upon apprehensio® 
and conviction!’ 

Rushbrook leoked at the pedagogue with sur 
prise and contempt. 

‘Pray, may 1 ask how they came to know th! 


inquired Rush- 
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anything had passed between us yesterday morn- 
ing, for, if 1 recollect right, you desired me to be 
secret?” 

‘Very true, and sol did; but then they knew 
what good friends we always were, I suppose, 
and so they sent for me and obliged me to speak 
upon my oath.’ 

‘] don’t understand it,’ replied Rushbrook ;— 
‘they m.ght have asked you questions, but how 
could they have guessed that I had told you any 
thing ?’ 

‘My dear friend, you don't understand it ;— 
but, in my situation, looking up to me, as every 
one does, as an example of moral rectitude and 
correctness of conduct—as a pattern to the 
juvenile branches of the community—you see 


‘Yes, I do see that, under such circumstances, 
you should not go to the alehouse and get tipsy 
two days at least out of the week,’ replied Rush- 
brook, turning away. 

‘And why dol go to the alehouse, my dear 
friend, but to look after those who indulge too 
freely —yourself tor instance. How often have 
I seen you home ?’ 

‘Yes, when you were drunk and I was—’ 

Jane put her hand upon her husband's mouth. 

‘And you were what, friend?’ inquired Fur- 
ness, anxiously. 

‘Worse than you, perhaps. And now, friend 
Furness, as yo. must be tired with your long 
evidence, I wish you a good night.’ 

‘Shall I see you down at the Cat and Fiddle ?’ 

‘Not for some time, if ever, friend Furness, 
that you may depend upon.’ 

‘Never go tothe Cat and Fiddle! A little 
wholesome drink drowns care, my friend; and, 
therefore, although I should be sorry that you 
indulged too much, yet, with me to look alter 

ou—’ 

‘And drink half my ale, eh? 
Furness, those days are gone.’ 

‘Well, you are not in a humor for it now—but 
another time. Mrs. Rushbrook, have youadrop 
of small beer ?’ 

‘I have none ‘o spare,’ replied Jane, turning 
away; ‘you should have applied to the magis- 
trates for beer.’ 

‘O, just as you please,’ replied the pedagogue ; 
‘it certainly does ruffle people’s temper wnen 
there is a verdict of wilful murder, and £200 for 
apprehension and convictiom of the offender. 
Good night.’ 

Furness banged the cottage door as he went 
out. 

Rushbrook watched till he was out of hearing, 
and then said, ‘Fie’s a scoundrel.’ 

‘| think so too,’ replied Jane; ‘but never 
mind, we will go to bed now, thank God for his 
mercies, and pray for his forgiveness. Come, 
dearest.’ 

The next morning Mrs. Rushbrook was in- 
formed by the neighbors that the schoolmaster 
nad volunteered his evidence. Rushbrook’s in- 
dignation was excited, and he vowed revenge 

Whatever may have been the feelings of the 
community at the time of the discovery of the 
murder, certain it is that, afier all was over, there 


No, no, friend 
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was a strong sympathy expressed for Rush- 
brook and his wife, and the condolence was very 
genera]. The gamekeeper was avoided, and his 
friend Furness fel] into great disrespect, after 
his voluntarily coming forward and giving evi- 
dence against old and sworn friends. The coa- 
sequence was, his school fell off, end the peda- 
gogue, whenever he could raise the means, be- 
came more intemperate than ever. 

One Saturday night, Rushbrook, who had re- 
solved to pick a quarrel with Furness, went 
down to the ale-house. Furness was half drunk 
and pot valiant. Rushbrook taunted him so as 
to produce replies. One word brought on an- 
other, till Furness challenged Rushbrook to come 
outside and have it out. This was just what 
Rushbrook wished, and after half an hour Fur- 
ness was carried home beaten toa mummy, and 
unable to leave his bed for many days. As soon 
as this revenge had been taken, Rushbrook, 
who had long made up his mind to do so, packed 
up and quitted the village, no one knowing 
whither he and Jane went; and Furness, who 
had Jost all means of subsistence, did the same 
in a very few days afterwards, his place of re- 
treat being equally unknown. 


CHAPTER XX. 


IN WHICH WE AGAIN FOLLOW UP OUR HERO'S 
DESTINY 


After the resolution that Major M'Shane came 
to, it is net surprising that he made, during 
their journey home, every inquiry of Joey rela- 
tive to his former life. To these Joey gave him 
a very honest reply in every thing except that 
portion of his history in which his father was so 
seriously implicated: he had the feeling that he 
was bound in honor not to reveal the cireum- 
stances connected with the murder of the pedlar. 
M'Shane was satisfied, and they arrived in Lon- 
den without furtheradventure. As soonas M’- 
Shane had been embraced by his wile, he gave 
a narrative of his adventures, ana did not forget 
to praise little Joey as he deserved. Mrs. M’- 
Shane was all gratitude, and then it was that 
M’Shane expressed his intentions towards our 
hero, and, as he expected, he found his amiable 
wife wholly coincided with him in opinion. It 
was therefore decided that Joey should be pat to 
a school, and be properly educated, as soon as 
anestablishment that was eligible could be found. 

Their full intentions towards him, however, 
were not communicated to our hero; he was 
told that he was to goto school, and he willingly 
submitted; it was not however for three months 
that M’Shane would part with him; a difficulty 
was raised against every establishment that was 
named. During this time little Joey was very 
idle, for there was nothing for him to do. Books 
there were none, for Mrs. M’Shane had no time 
to read, and Major M Shane noinelination. His 
only resort was to rammage over the newspapers 
which were taken in fer the benefit of the cus- 
tomers, and this was his usualemployment. One 
day, in turning over the file, he came to our ac- 
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count of the murder of the pedlar, with the re- 
port of the coroner’s inquest. He read ail the ev- 
idence, particularly that of Furness the school- 
master, and found that the verdict was wilful 
murder, with a reward of £200 for his apprehen- 
sion. The term, wilfal murder, he did not ex- 
actly comprehend; so, after laying down the pa- 
per, witha beating heart he went to Mrs. M’- 
Shane, and asked her what was the meaning of 
it. 

‘Meaning, child,’ replied Mrs. M’Shane, who 
was then very busy in her occupation, ‘it means 
child, that a person is believed to be guilty of 
murder, and, if taken up, he will be hanged by 
the neck till he is dead.’ 

‘But,’ replied Joey, ‘suppose he has not com- 
mitted the murder?’ 

‘ Well, then, child, he must prove that he has 
not.’ 

‘And suppose he has not committed it and can- 
not prove it.’ 

‘Mercy on me, what a number of supposes! 
why then, he will be hanged all the same to be 
sure.’ 

A fortnight after these queries, Joey was sent 
to school: the master was avery decent man, 
the mistress a very decent woman, the tuition 
was decent, the fare was decent, the scholars 
were children of decent families; altogether, it 
was a decent establishment, and in this estab- 
lishment little Joey made very decent progress, 
goi'g home every half-year. Hew long Joey 
might have remained there itis impossible to say; 
but having been there a year and a half, and ar- 
rived at the age of fourteen, he had just return- 
ed from the holidays with three guineas in his 
pocket, for M’Shane and his wife were very gen- 
erous and very fond ef their protege, when a 
circumstance occurred which again ruffled the 
smooth current of our hero’s existence. 

He was walking out as all boys do walk out 
i decent schools, that is, in a long line, two by 
two, as the animals entered Noah's Ark, when 
asortof shabby genteel man passed their files. 
He nappened to cast his eyes upon Joey and 
stopped. 

‘Master Joseph Rushbrook, | am most happy 
to see you once more,’ said he,extending his 
hand. 

Joey looked up into his face; there was no 
mistake, it was Furness, the school- master. 

‘Don’t you recoliect me, my dear boy; don’t 
you recollect him who taught the infant idea 
how to shoot, don’t you recollect your old pre- 
ceptor?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Joey, coloring up, ‘I recollect 
you very well.’ 

‘lL am delighted to see you; you know you 
were my fa:rest pupil, but we are all scattered 
now; your father aud mother have gone no one 
knows where; you went away, and [ also could 
no longer stay. What pleasure itis to meet you 
once more!’ 

Joey did not respond exactly to the pleasure. 
The stoppage of the line had caused some con- 
fasion, and the usher who had followed it, now 
came up to ascertain the cause. 

‘This is my old pupil, or rather, I shonld say, 
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ray young pupil, but the best pupil I ever had. 
I am most delighted to see him, sir,’ said Fur. 


ness, taking off his hat. ‘May I presume to ask 
who has the charge of this dear child at this 
present moment?’ 

The usher made no difficulty in stating the 
name and residence .f the preceptor, and having 
gained this information, Furness shook Joey by 
the hand, bade him tarewell, and wishing him 
every happiness, walked away. 

Joey's mind was confused during the remain- 
der of his walk, and it was not until their re- 
turn home that he could reflect on what had 
passed. That Farness had given evidence upon 
the inquest he knew, and he hid penetration, 
when he read it, to feel that there was no neces. 
sity for Furness to have given such evidence.— 
He also knew that there was a reward of £200 
for his apprehersion; and when he thought of 
Furness’s apparent kindness, and his not revert- 
ing toa subject so importantas wilful murder 
having been found against him, he made up his 
mind that Furness had behaved so with the in- 
tention of lulling him into security, and th.t the 
next day he would certainly take him up for the 
sake of the reward. 

Now, although we have not stopped our nar- 
rative to introduce the subject, we must here 
observe, that Joey’s love for his parents, partic- 
ularly his father, was unbounded; he longed*to 
see them again; they were constantly in his 
thoughts, and yet he dared not to mention them, 
in consequence of the mysteries connected with 
his quitting his home. He fully perceived his 
danger: he would be apprehended, and, being 
so, he must either sacrifice his father or himself. 
Having weighed all this in his mind,he then 
reflected upon what should be his course to steer. 
Should he go home to acquaint Major M’Shane? 
He felt that he could trust him, and would 
have done so, but he had noright to trust any 
one witha secret which involved his father’s 
life. No, that would not do; yet to leave him 
and Mrs. M’Shane after all their kindness, and 
without a word, this would be too ungrateful.— 
After much cogitation, he resolved that he would 
run away, sothat ail clue to him should be lost; 
that he would write a letter for M’Shane and 
leave it. He wrote as fo.lows:— 

‘Dear Sir—Do not think me ungrateful, for I 
love you and Mrs M’Shane dearly, but I have 
been met by a person who knows me, and will 
certainly betray me. I left my father’s home, 
not for poaching, but a murder that was commit- 
ted. Iwas not guilty. Thisis the only secret! 
have held from you, and the secret is not MINE. 
I could not disprove it, and never will. I now 
leave because I have been discovered by a bad 
man, who will certainly take advantage of hav- 
ing falien in with me. We may never meet 
again. I cansay no more, except that I shall 
always pray for you and Mrs. M Shane, and 
remember your kindvess with gratitude. — Yours 
truly, Jory M SHANE. 

Since his return from St. Petersburgh, Joey 
had always, by their request, called himself 
Joey M’Shane, and he was not sorry when they 
gave him the permission, although he did not 

















comprehend the advantages which were to ac- 
crue from taking the name. 

Joey, having finished this letter, sat down 
and cried bitterly—butin a school there is no 
retiring place fur venting your feelings, and he 


was cuwpelled to smotuer his tears. He per- 
formed his exercises, and repeated his lessons 
as if nuthing had happened, and nothing was 
aboutto happen, for Juey was in essence a lit- 
tle stoic. At night he wentto his room with 
the others; he could unly obtain a small portion 
of his clothes, these he put up in a handker- 
chief, went suftly down stairs about one o'clock 
jn the morning, put his leiter addressed to M’- 
Shane on the hall table, opened the back door, 
clinbed over the play ground wall, and was 
again on the high road to seek his fortune. 

But Joey was much improved during the two 
years since he had quitted his father’s house. 
Betore that he was a reflective boy; now, he 
was more capable of actionand decision. His 
‘deas had been much expanded from the know- 
ledge of the world gained during his entry, as it 
were, into life; he had talked much, seen much, 
listened much, and thought more; and naturally 
quietin bis manner, he was now a gentleman- 
like boy. Atthe eating-hovse he had met with 
every variety of character; and as there were 
some who frequented the house daily, with 
those Joey had become on intimate terms. He 
was no longer achild, but a lad of undaunted 
courage and presence of mind; he had only one 
fear, which was, that his father’s crime should 
be discovered. 

And here he was again adrift, with a small 
bun ile, three guineas in Lis pocket, aud the 
world before him. At first he had but one idea, 
that of removing to a distence which should 
elude the vigilance of Furness, and he therefore 
walked on, and walked fast. Joey was capable 
of great fatigue; he had grown considerably, it is 
true, during the last two years, still he was 
small for his age; but every muscle in his body 
was a wire, and his strength, as had been proved 
by his schoolmates, was proportionate. He was 
elastic as India rubber, and bold and determined 
asone who had been all his life in danger. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE SCENE IS AGAIN SHIFTED, AND THE PLOT 
ADVANCES, 


It will be necessary that for a short time we 
again follow up the fortunes of our hero’s pa- 
tents. When Rushbrook and Jane quitted the 
village of Grassford, they had not come to any 
decision as to their future place of abode; all 
that Rushbrook felt was a desire to remove as 
faras possible from the spot where the crime 
had been committed. Such 1s the feeling that 
will ever possess the guilty, who, although they 
may increase their distance, attempt in vain to 
fly from their consciences, or that All-seeing 
eye which follows them everywhere. Jane bad 


asimilar feeling, but it arose from her anxiety 
They wandered away, for 


for her husband. 
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they had sold everything before their departure, 
until they found themselves in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and there they at length settled ma 
a small village. Rushbrook easily obtained 
employment, for the population was scanty, 
and some months passed away without anything 
occurring of interest. 

Rushibrook had never taken up his employ- 
ment as a poacher since the night of the mur- 
der of the pedlar; he had abjured it from that 
hour. His knowledge of woodcraft, was, how- 
ever, discovered, and he was appointed first as 
under, and eventually as head-keeper to a gen- 
tleinan of landed property in the neighborhood. 
In this situation they had remained about a 
year, Rushbrook giving full satisfaction to his 
employer, and comparatively content (for no 
man could have such a crime upon his con- 
science and not pass occasional heurs of remorse 
aud misery,) and Jane was siill mourning in 
secret for her only and darling child, when one 
day a paper was put into Rushbrook’s hands by 
his master, desiring him to read an advertise- 
ment it contained, and which was as follows : 
—‘IfJoseph Rushbrook, who formerly lived in 
the village of Grassford, inthe county of Devon, 
should be still alive, and would make his resi- 
dence known to Messrs. Pearce, James, and 
Simpson, of 14 Chancery-lane, he will hear of 
something greatly to his advantage. Should he 
be dead, and this advertisement meet the eyes 
of his heirs, they are equally requested to make 
the communication tothe above address.’ 

‘What does this mean, sir?’ inquired Rush- 
brook. 

‘It means that if you are that person, in all 
probability there is some legacy hequeathed to 
you by arelative,’ replied Mr, S 3 ‘is it 
you?’ 

‘Yes, Sir,’ replied Rusbbrook, changing co- 
lour; ‘I did once live at Grassford.’ 

‘Then you had better write to the parties and 
make yourself known. 1 will leave you the 
newspaper.’ 

‘What think you, Jane?’ said Rushbrook, as 
soon as Mr. had quitted. 

‘I think he is quite right,’ replied Jane. 

‘But, Jane, you forget—this may be a trap; 
they may have discovered something about— 
you know what I mean.’ 

‘Yes, 1 do, and I wish we could forget it; but 
in this instance I do not think you have any- 
thing to fear. There is no reward offered for 
your apprehension, but for my poor boy's, who 
is wandering over the wide world; and no one 
would go to the expense to apprehend you, if 
there was nothing to be gained by it.’ 

‘True,’ replied Rushbrook, after a minute’s re- 
flection; ‘but, alas! I am a coward now—I will 
write.’ 

Rushbrook wrote accordingly, and in reply, 
received a letter enclosing a bank-bill for £20, 
and requesting that he would come to town im- 
mediately; he did so, and found, to his astonish- 
ment, that he was the heir-at-law to a property 
of £7000 per aanum—with the only contingency 
that he was, as nearest ef kin, to take the name 
of Austin. Having entered into the arrange- 
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ments required by the legal gentlemen, he re- 
turned to Yorkshire with £500 in his pocket, 
to communicate the intelligence to his wife, and 
when he did so, and embraced her, she burst 
into tears. 

*Rushbrook, do not think I mean to reproach 
you by these tears; but I cannot help thinking 
that you would have been happier had this nev- 
er happened. Your life will be doubly sweet 
to you now, and Joey’s absence will be a source 
of more vexation than ever. Do you think that 
you will be happier ?’ ; 

‘Jane, dearest! I have been thinking of it as 
well as you, and, on reflection, I think I shall be 
safer Who would know the poacher Rush- 
brook in the gentleman of £7000 a year, of the 
name of Austin? Who will dare accuse him, 
even if there were suspicion’ [ feel that once 


in another county, under another name, and in 
another situation, I shall be safe.’ 
‘But our poor boy, should he ever come back 


‘—Will also be forgotten. He will have 
growa upa man, and, having another name, will 
never be recognized; they will not even know 
what our former name was.’ 

‘I trust that it will be as you say. 
you now mean to do’’ 

‘I shall say that [{ have a property of four or 
five hundred pounds left me, and that I intend 
to go up to }.ondon,’ replied Rushbrook. 

*Yes, that will be wise; it will be an excuse 
for our leaving this place, and will be no clue to 
where we are going,’ replied Jane. 

Rushbrook gave up his situation, sold his far- 
niture, and quitted Yorkshire. In a few weeks 
afterwards he was installed into his new proper- 
ty, a splendid mansion, and situated in the North 
of Dorsetshire. Report had gone before them; 
some said that a common laborer had come into 
the property, others said it was a person in very 
moderate circumstances; as usual, both these re- 
ports were contradicted by a third, which repre- 
sented him as a half-pay lieutenant in the army. 
Rushbrook had contrived to mystify even the 
solicitor as to his situation in life; he stated to 
him that he had retired from the Army, and 
lived upon the Government allowance; and it 
was in consequence ofa reference to the solicit- 
or, made by so se of the best families in the 
neighborhood, who wished to ascertain if the 
new-comers were people who could be visited, 
that this third report was spread, and universal- 
ly believed. We have already observed that 
Rushbrook was a fine, tall man; and if there is 
any class of people whocan be transplanted with 
success from low to high life, it will be those 
who have served inthe Army. The stoop is the 
evidence of a low-bred, vulgar man, the erect 
bearing equally so thatefa gentleman. Now, 
the latter is gained in the Army, by drilling and 
discipline, and being well dressed will provide 
for all else that is required, as far as mere per- 
sonal appearance is concerned. When, there- 
fore, the neighbors called upon Mr. and Mrs Aus- 
tin they were not surprised to find an erect, 
military-looking man, but they were very inuch 
surprised to find him matched with such a fine, 


What do 


and even elegant-looking woman as his wife — 
Timid at first, Jane had sufficient tact to waten 
others and copy, and before many months were 
passed in their new position, it would have been 
difficult to suppose that Mrs. Austin had not 
been born in the sphere in which she then moy- 
ed. Austin was brusque and abrapt in his man- 
ners as before; but still there was always re. 
serve about him, which he naturally felt, and 
which assisted to remove the impression of yul- 
garity. People who are distant are seldom con. 
sidered ungentlemanlike, although they may 
be considered unpleasant intheir manners. [t 
is those who are too familiar who obtain the 
character of vulgarity. 

Austin, therefore, was respected, but not lik- 
ed; Jane, on the contrary, whose beauty had 
now all the assistance of dress, and whose con- 
tinued inward mourning for her lost son had im- 
proved that beauty by the pensive air which she 
wore, was a deserved and universal favorite — 
People of course said Austin was a harsh hus- 
band, and pitied poor Mrs. Austin; but that 
people always do say if a woman is not inclined 
to mirth. 

Austin found ample amusement in sporting 
over his extensive manor, and Jooking after his 
game. In one point the neighboring gentlemen 
were surprised, that, although so keen a sports- 
man himself, he never could be prevailed upon 
to convicta poacher. He was appointed a mag- 
istrate, and, being most liberal in all his sub- 
scriptions, was soon considered as a great acqui- 
sitiontothe county. His wife was much sought 
after, but it was invariably observed that, 
when children were mentioned, the tears stood 
in her eyes. Before they had been a year in 
their new position, they had acquired all the 
knowledge and tact necessary; their establish- 
ment was on a handsome scale; they were visit- 
ed and paid visits to all the aristocracy and gen- 
try, and were as popular as they could have de. 
sired to be. But were they happy? Alas! no. 
Little did those who envied Austin his property 
and establishment imagine what a load was on 
his mind—what a corroding care was wearing 
out hisexistence. Little did they imagine that 
he would gladly have resigned all, and been 
once more the poacherin the village of Grass- 
ford, to have removed from his conscience the 
deed of darkness which he had committed, and 
once more have his son by his side. And poor 
Jane, her thoughts were day and night upon 
one object—where was her child? It deprived 
her of rest at night; she remained meditating on 
her fate for hours during the day; it would rusk 
into her mind in the gayest scenes and the hap- 
piest moments; it was one incessant incubus— 
one continual source of misery. Of her hus- 
band she thought less; for she knew how sin- 
cerely contrite he was for the deed he had done 
—how bitterly he had repented it ever since, 
and how it would, as long as he lived, be a source 
of misery—a worm that would never die, but 
gnaw till the last hour of his existence. But 
her boy—her noble, self-sacrificed little Joey! 
—he and his destiny were ever in her thoughts; 
and gladly would she have been a pauper, apply- 
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ing for relief, if she had but that child to have ought to be, to have suddenly come into posses- 
ledupinher hand. And yet all the county sionofso much wealth. ’Tis God alone that 
thought how happy and contented the Austins knows the secrets of the heart of man. 


——»>—_—_ 


ANTIQUE DESIGN, 


HOBSON'S CHOICE. 


The above cut is copied from an outline etch- 
ing published 1560, and displays considerable 
ingenuity in composition. 

Divide the subject vertically, that is, cover 


with the hand the whole of the left side from Pcrtrait ef a Hat, as 


the centre, and a single figure of a child is rep- seen emerging from Fun- 
resented in « sitting posture. Divide the subject nel, on the evening of the 
th. 


horizontally by covering the lower half, and the 
head and arms of the sitting figure become at- 
tached to another pair of legs, and it assumes a 
flying attitude. Turn the whole subject upside 
down and the effect is still the same. In these 
changes there is not the least violation of ana- 
tomical correctness in the outline. 
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NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF VALENTINE VOX. 
WITH OCCASIONAL ILLUSTRATIORS. - 
GEORGE ST. GEORGE JULIAN,—THE PRINCE. 
PART 6. 


CHAPTER VIIIL. 


IN WHICH GEORGE IS, WITH PECULIAR FA- 
CILITY, ARRESTED. 


In order that she might not be further annoy- 
ed, George strongly advised Helen tw quit the 
house at once; and as this advice met with Bull’s 
ardent approval, sbe hastily packed up her ward- 
robe and left, an asylum at George’s residence 
having been oftered and accepted with glad- 
ness. 

As had been anticipated, Tynte arrived in less 
than an hour after their departure, and on find- 
ing that his poor trembling victim had escaped, 
his rage became almost maniacal, his object hav- 
ing been to regain possession ef the four thou- 
sand pounds, which object, had Helen failed to 
follow the advice of George, would in all prob- 
ability have been accomplished. As it was, he 
invo.ed the spirit of vengeance, and during its 
ascendancy over his mind, he, with a character- 
istic series of wild imprecations, vowed to be re- 
vengec upon both Bull and George. 

On reflection, however, his knowledge of 
George’s character prompted him to be cautious. 
He feared him; he felt well assured that if he 
were openly to assail him, his arrows would re- 
coil upon himself; still, being firmly bent upon 
having his revenge, he resolved to annoy if he 
could not destroy him; and, in order that he 
might doso effectually in secret, he went to con- 
sult his friend Foster, whom he knew to be in 
practices of secret knavery an adept 

Foster was an envious, and, therefore, an un- 
happy man. He was one of thuse grovelling, 
selfish being# whose souls are galled by anoth- 
er’s prosperity. He could not bear to see any 
one of whom he had the slightest knowledge, 
successful: it cut him to the heart ; and hence, 
knowing George to be a thriving man—thriving 
too, notby meanly cringing to the vicious and 
despicable, bunt by a strict adherence to manli- 
ness and honor, he felt a morbid pleasure in hav- 
ing what he conceived to be the means to in- 
flict an injury upon him. 

‘Now, then,’ said Tynte, having explained all 
this to this most unamiable man, ‘how is he to 
be fixed? 1 am firmly determined to do it, if 
possible: the only question is, how can it effec- 
tually be done ?” 

‘Why, my usual way when a fellow annoys 
me isto arrest him at once for some decent a- 
mount—say for ten thousand pounds, you know, 
orso! You can indict him, if you like; but 
that is a little more troublesome and expensive; 
besides, you give him then a greater facility for 
finding bail, and pushing the thing on for trial ; 
whereas, if you arrest him, he’d find it rather 
difficult, \’m thinking, to procure bail for ten 


thousand pounds; and if he can’t—and I don’t 
believe that he can—why by ruling him on you 
may keep him in prison for a twelvemonth, or 
so!” 

‘The very thing!’ exclaimed Tynte; ‘but this 
can be done without my appearing in it?’ 

‘Most easily! Bless your life, there’s no diffi- 
culty in it at all. You have nothing mere to do 
than to get a plaintiff who makes an affidavit and 
the writ issues. The thing is like A, B, C.’ 

‘But who's to be the plaintiff—how is he to be 
got?’ 

‘Bless yourinnocence! And do you mean 
to say that you've lived im town a!l taese years 
without being up to that?’ 

Tynte confessed that in that peculiar branch 
of useful knowledge he was anhappily deficient, 
and having expressed a h ghly laudable anxiety 
to be enlightened, Foster instructed him how to 
proceed. 

In the immediate vicinity of Serjeant’s Inn, 
there is aud has been for more than half a cen- 
tury a dirty, dismal den, held in high repute by 
a certain class of beings who live by the trade 
of perjury; for a trade indeed it is, and one, too, 
which is followed in this metropolis by hundreds. 
in the parlor of this reputable establishment, at 
any time between the hours of ten in the morn- 
ing and twelve at night, a ‘ goodly company ’ of 
these creatures may be seen, some drinking, 
some smoking, and some playing at cribbage, 
but all waiting anxiously to sell their immortal 
souls to any one who may require the dreadful 
sacrifice, fora few shillings. They are not to be 
mistaken; they look like what they are ; dead to 
every just and virtuous feeling, their conscien- 
ces seem withered with every hope of salvation, 
and charity would prompt every christian to 
pray with the Great Redeemer, ‘Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do,’ but that 
the knowledge of their character forbids even 
the hope that of the meaning and import of the 
awful words, ‘So help me God!’ they are un- 
conscious. 

There are places of this descrip :ion in vari- 
ous parts of London; but to this particular den 
of iniquity Foster directed Tynte to proceed, 
having given him full instructions, with a word 
of introduction to a celebrated attorney, who 
was a very active candidate himself for trans- 
portation, and who was, indeed, so successful in 
his canvass, that he was soon after duly elected 
by persons who took special care to prevent his 
return. 

Ou entering the dismal place in question, 
Tynte called for a glass of brandy-and water, 
while the persons by whom he found himself 
surrounded looked so earnestly at him, that he 
felt at ence convinced that the object of his visit 
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was well understood ty them all. He appeared 
kowever to take but little notice at first, but 
stood sipping his brandy-and-water, and care- 
lessly glancing round the room; but having at 
Jength caught the eye of an elderly person who 
had been brooding gloomily with a pipe in his 
mouth near the fire, he ventured to observe that 
the air was rather damp. 

‘It is, very damp, returned the person ad- 
dressed, taking the pipe from his mouth, aad 
brightening up in an instant, ‘very damp in- 
deed.’ 

‘Will you drink *’ said Tynte. 

The invitation was no sooner given than the 
man approached. The subject of the weather 
was then renewed; but a very few minutes 
were suffered to elapse before Tynte, inan un- 
der tone, inquired if he knew Mr. Foster. 

The man nodded in the affirmative; and hav- 
ing looked with great significance, whispered, 

‘What do you want?’ 

‘An affidavit.’ 

‘For what?’ 

‘A debt.’ 

‘What amount?’ 

‘Ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Very well. Who's the attorney ?’ 

‘Bogers. You know him?’ 

‘Well; when do you want it?’ 

‘In the morning. Will you be there at elev- 
en?’ 

‘To asecond’ 

Tynte then placed a sovereign privately in his 


hand, ascertained that his name was Draygon, 


and quitted the house. He then called upon 
Bogers, and having explained to that virtuous 
gentleman that he wished to arrest a party, an 
arrangement was made, as a mere matter of busi- 
ness, for the plaintiff to meet the common-law 
clerk ateleven in the moruing. 

At the appointed hour, Draygon the ‘plaintiff 
accordingly went to the office of Mr. Bogers, and 
saw the clerk in quéstion; and when the affi- 
davit had been duly prepared—to the effect that 
‘this deponent maketh oath and saith, that de- 
fendant is justly and truly indebted unto this 
deponent in the sum of ten thousand pounds for 
money lentand advanced by this deponent to 
the said defendant, and at his request —they 
proceeded to the King’s Bench office in the 
Temple, and when the plaintiff had solemnly 
sworn that the contents of the affidavit were 
true, a wit was issued. 

On its being. however, placed in the hands of 
the sheriff's officer, who kuew it to be what is 
classically termed ‘a mace,’ he required the de- 
fendant to be pointe out to him, urging, as a 
reason, that it was so large a sum. Tynte, there- 
fore, accompanied him atonce ; and having sta- 
tioned themselves in a passage immediately op- 
posite George’s office, they watched for his com- 
imgout. They had not been there long before 
George made his appearance, when Tyntein an 
‘stant pointed him out, and disappeared as the 
officer approached him. 

‘Mr. Julian it strikes me I've the pleasure to 
address?’ observed the officer respectfully, 

‘Julian is my name,’ returned George. 
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‘Mr. George St. George Julian, if 1 do not 
mistake.’ 

‘You are perfectly correct.’ 

‘Then I’m sorry to say, sir, I’ve a writ here 
agin yer—a large amount rayther, sir—ten 
thousand pounds !’ 

‘There's some mistake here,’ said George, 
smiling. ‘I do not owe ten thousand farthings 
to any creature breathing.’ 

‘Most possible, sir. There’s a many of these 
here things now a going on, sir. Verry sorry, 
sir, but I in course must do my duty.’ 

‘But at whose suit is it ?’ 

‘Christopher Dray gon’s the plaintiff, sir.’ 

‘Christopher Dray gon!—I dont know the man. 
I never heard of him before! However, what's 
to be done ?” 

‘Sorry, sir; go where you like, sir; either to 
lock-up, or White-cross-street, just which you 
please, sir. But as I des say it’s all a mistake, 
you'd better goto a hovse. If you'll do me the 
favor to walk on sir, I'll keep at a respectable 
distance.’ 

‘No, no;’ said George, who by no means ap- 
proved of the idea of being followed through 
the city by an officer. ‘We'll havea coach.’ 
And es one unhired happened to be passing at 
the moment, they hailed it and entered togeth- 
er. 

Tynte no sooner saw George thus secured 
than he went to the Bank of England, and ob- 
ta'ned atwo hundred pound noie for the small 
ones he had in his possession, and having cut it 
in half, proceeded a’ once to Bull’s office. 

As he entered, Bull looked at him fiercely, 
although he felt somev hat tremulous, expecting 
that of course he had called in order to tell him 
exactly what he thought of his conduct in giv- 
ing up the four thousand pounds. 

Tynte, however, bowed with great humility, 
and having assumed an extremely penitential 
aspect, said, with a meekness which was very 
appropriate, ‘Mr Bull, | have taken the liberty 
of calling to offer a thousand apologies. 1 am, 
indeed, truly sorry that I should have suff>red 
passion to blind my judgment so far as to induce 
me to commit myself so grossly ’ 

*f am glad, sir,’ said Bull, who felt greatly re- 
lieved, for he had felt, up to that very moment, 
apprehensive that Tynte intended to commence 
proceedings against him; ‘1 am glad, sir, that 
on reflection you feel that you were wrong.’ 

‘] was wrong, sir; very, very wroug, and J 
now.ask your pardou. I beg of you to believe 
sir, that had | been cool, or even in my senses, 
I would not have offended you for the werld.’ 

‘I am satisfied, sir—quite satisfied, and | hope 
that you are equally satisfied that I acted cor- 
rectly’ 

‘I am, sir; Iam convinced that, as an honest, 
upright man, you could not have acted other- 
wise ; indeed it would have been, I feel, totally 
inconsistent with the reputation you have ac- 
quired for straightforwarenese and honor.’ 

Ball was considerably softened by this compli- 
ment, and as it met with the approbation of his 
own heart, he acknowledged it duly. 

‘But, sir,’ continued Tynte, ‘you are aware, I 
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am certain that a man of your experience and 
knewledge ef the world, cannot but be aware 
that this matter, by taking from me almost all I 
possessed, has embarrassed me sadly; I have, 
therefore, as a mere matter of business on your 
part, and without the slightest inconvenience, to 
ask you a favor.’ 

Bull instinctively thrust his hands into his 
pockets, and inquired with a very droll expres- 
sion of countenance, how he could serve him. 

‘| have,’ replied Tynte, ‘just received from a 
friend of mine in Gloucester, the half ofa two- 
hundred-pound Bank of Engiand note: the oth- 
er half will follow, of course, as soon as the re- 
ceiptof this has been acknowledged; but 1 am 
just now terribly pushed, Mr. Bull, | expect in- 
deed to be arrested every hour; and although 
I might induce the attorney to wait perhaps, by 
lodging the half note with him, I don’t like to 
trust it in his hands, Mr. Bull, for as a man of 
the world, you know what these lawyers are.’ 

The thought at this moment flashed across 
Bull's mind, thatit this were a genuine note, 
he might make a few pounds by offering the ac- 
commodation, and as the practice of cashing 
half notes was by no means unusual, he really 
did feel that he might just as well make a profit 
by the transaction as any one else. He there- 
fore replied, ‘Very true, I do know what law- 
yers are, sir; I’ve had enough to do with them 
in my time, have. Let me see the note; 1’ll 
do what } can for you,I will; but money is very 
valnable just now, Mr. Tynte !—this is settling 
day; the account's a bare account, sir; the 
diflerences are very, very heavy, they are; the 
exchanges all against us; but I'll manage it for 
you nevertheless, ifl can. Be good enough to 
amuse yourself a moment with the paper; I'll 
just go and see how I stand.’ 

Taking the half-note with him, he ran in 
great haste to the Bonk in order to ascertain if it 
were genuine, and on being assured that it was, 
he as hastily returned. 

‘I am sorry,’ said be, ‘I can’t oblige you, Mr. 
Tynte. I find that i have drawn very close, 
sir; too close; much closer indeed than I ever 
dreamt of.’ 

‘But have you no friend,’ urged Tynte, ‘who 
would do a little thing of this kind? § would 
pay him, sir, for the accommodation, willingly !’ 

‘Bull, who had anticipated this application, 
replied, ‘Why, | can’t say that I don’t know a 
friend who would doit. But he’s a covetous 
1aan,sir !—money's scarce,and he knows it !— 
', very covetous man, and I don’t like to lay my- 
self under the obligation.’ 

*Let it bea matter of business, Mr. Bull — 
Don’t make an obligation of it. [ll pay him— 
anything in reason.’ 

‘But I’m afraid he'll not be satisfied with any- 
thing in reason. [le’ssuchaJew,heis. How- 
ever, as it will be of somuch service, I’ll go, | 
will, and hear what he says. How much shall I 
offer ?’ 

‘Oh, I’ll leave it to you: you'll do the best 
you can forme, | know.’ 

Bull promised to do so and left him; ostensi- 
bly in order to consult this dear friend; but in 


reality with the view of thinking how he could 
secure the direct rece‘pt of the other hatt-note, 

Having hit upon what he conceived to be an 
excellent plan, he returned with a most dismal 
face. Tynte, however, who understood all this 
well, was by no means dismayed, although as. 
suming an expression of the most intense anx. 
iety, he inquired with great earnestness whether 
he had been successful. 

‘Il have seen him,’ replied Bull, shaking his 
head mournfully. ‘Just what I expected, exor. 
bitant! Avarice—avarice is the curse of lite, it 
is. It amazes me how men can be so grasping. 
I'd strongly recommend you to wait until the 
other hal* arrives.’ 

‘Impossible! I cannot wait. What does your 
friend require ?’ : 

‘I don’t like totell you. Nor do I like to 
have any hand in such a vilely usurious transac. 
tion. I’d rather you waited; it’s only a couple 
of days!’ 

‘Once more, my friend, I cannot wait. 
make the sacrifice; whatis it?’ 

‘Why would you believe that he wants ten 
pounds! Did you ever see the like of peopi? 
—I never did.’ 

‘It cannot be helped, Mr. Bull; he must have 
ten pounds.’ 

‘Why it’s a thousand per cent.! That's the 
way money’s made, sir, in these days: a thou- 
sand per cent. per annum !’ 

‘| am aware of it, sir, but [ must submit.’ 

‘Well,’ returned Bull, who began to be rather 
angry with himself, for he now felt that he 


I must 


might just as well have asked twenty as ten— | 


‘Il only know, sir, that J wouldn't make such a 
sacrifice. I callitarobbery, 1 do. But if you 
must have the money, why you must. 1’ll go 
and getit.’ 

‘Iam ashamed, sir, to give you so much trou- 
ble,’ said Tynte. 

‘Don’t name it. 
pleasure.’ 

He then went direct to his banker's, drew 2 
cheque for the amount, and returned with the 
money, determined however not to hand it over 
until that had been done which he imagined 
would secure him against all risk. 

‘Well, I've got it, sir,’ said he on his return; 
‘but only, only on one condition, for he’sa very 
suspicious fellow, he is. For my part I cant 
bear to see people so suspicious.” 

‘What is the condition?’ 

‘Why, that you write to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of the half note, and to request your cor 
respondent to send the other by return address- 
ed to yon at my office, and give me an authority 
in writing to open the letter on its arrival, and 
to hand the contents to my friend.’ 

‘Most certainly. 1lcan have no objection to 
that. He's aclever fellow though!’ he added, 
smiling, ‘whoever he way be, he’s a sharp, 
shrewd dog.’ 

‘He is,’ returned Bull, who really thought that 
he was. ‘He knows alittle; as much perhaps 
as here and there one. There’s no getting ovet 
him.’ 

Mr. Tynte was quite pleased with this rt 
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markable observation, and occasionally smiled 
while writing the letter, which he delivered 
when finished to Bull, with the authority, receiv- 
ed the money, and left. 

While Bull, however, was rubbing his knees, 
chuckling at the excessively artful way in which 
he had made the ten pounds, and congratulating 
himself upon his unexampled cleverness, he 
received a noie from George, which made him 
tremble, for it informed him not only of the ar- 
rest, but of the suspicion which George enter- 
tained of its having been done through the in- 
strumentality of Tynte. He therefore lost not 
amoment in starting for Chancery-lane, from 
which the note had been dated; nay, so dread- 
fully alarmed had he become, that he actually 
called a coach, and had moreover the unprece- 
dented generosity to tell the driver that he would 
give him an additional sixpence to make his hor- 
ses gallop ail the way. 

The coachman in consequence of this did his 
best, and having done so, demanded a shilling 
more than his tare, besides insisting resolutely 
upon having the promised sixpence. 11 was well 
tor him that Bull was not in haste alone, but 
also 1n a state of agitation; as it was, however, 
he paid him, with a promise of having him up 
for extortion, and having taken his number, 
which he did not retain in his memory a moment, 
he entered the house with a dirty individual, 
who had two pots of porter in one hand, and a 
singularly coarse beef steak in the other. 

‘Mr. Julian | believe is here,’ said Bull to the 
person in attendance. 

‘First to the left,’ said that person, unlocking 
a door, surmounted with spikes, at the foot of 
the stairs. 

Bull ascended, and having knocked at the 
first door on the right, entered a room, which 
was crowded with all sorts of persons, the whole 
of whom looked at bim in an instant, but the next 
instant turned with an expression of disappvint- 
ment, he not being the man whom any one of 
them expected. 

‘Mr. Julian?’ said he, looking round; but as 
itsuddenly occurred to him that this was not the 
first to the left, he rectified his error, and found 
George alone. 

‘Dear, bless me!’ be exclaimed, as he entered 
the room. ‘Why, my dear boy, why—what is 
allthis? What’sitfor? What’sthe amount ?’ 

‘Only ten thousané pounds,’ replied George, 
witha smile. 

‘Ten thousand !’ cried Bull, starting back as 
ifstruck. ‘Why—why—ten thousana!— Lord 
have mercy uponus! Dear, bless my life, I'd 
not the slightest notion of your being in so deep!’ 

‘Nor had I until this morming : 1 assure you it 
rather surprised me.’ 

‘But what have you been doing to owe so 
much money ?” 

. ‘| don’t owe a shilling of it! nota single shil- 
ing !’ 

‘But how can that be, my boy? How can 
they arrest you for a debt you don’towe? It’s 
illegal, it is; itcan’tbe! In a land of liberty 
like this!—a Christian country!—a country 
with laws P 


‘Which afford no protection,’ added George, 
‘save to those by whom they are violated—laws, 
sir, which scourge the unfortunate man, while 
they shield the accomplished villain.’ 

‘But how can it be? How can they answer 
to arrest a man who don’t owe a farthing? [| 
believe you, of course, my dear boy, because I 
know yeu wouldn’t deceive me; but I don't un- 
derstand it, [don’t! Who's the creditor ?—the 
man at whose suit the writ issued °’ 

‘His name, it appears, is Christopher Dray- 
gon.’ 

‘Draygon—Draygon—Draygon—who’s Dray- 

on? 

‘l can’t tell indeed, [ never heard of the name 
before.’ 

‘Never heard of him— never had any trans- 
action with him!—where does he live? [tl 
see intoit!—I ll see after him!—1°]] Draygon 
him, 1 will! - only just let me know where he 
lives ’ 

‘This is the address; I sent a man at once 
down to the office to look at the affidavit; but I 
don’t expect you’ll find him.’ , 

‘Not find him? I'll find him. He shan’t es- 
cape me.’ 

‘if you sheuld see him, just bring him here,’ 
said George; ‘persuade him to come with you.’ 

*Persuade him!—he shall come! I'll collar 
him. Keep up yourspirits, my dear boy. I'll 
see it all right. I shall soon be back; it isn't 
far; only in Fetter-lane;—keep up your spirits.’ 

Having been assured by George that he was 
not at all depressed, he started for the residence 
of Christopher Draygon, which he found to be 
a filthy, loathsome place, the lower pait of which 
was kept by a dealer in old iron, rags, and bones, 

‘Does a Mr. Christopher Draygon live here ?’ 
inguired Buli, having entered the shop. 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied a person, whose face and 
arms were protected from the inclemency of the 
weather by a thick coat of rust and grease com- 
mingled. 

‘Can I see him, pray? Is he within ?’ 

‘No; he’s never at home, on’y at night, six,.— 
We don’t scarce see nothing atall of him.’ 

‘What is he, pray 2’ 

‘Don't know nothing at allabout him. [ on’y 
know he goes out in the morning and comes 
home at night.’ 

‘Is he a rich man. 

‘Rich !’ echoed the dirty individual, tossing 
his head contemptuously; ‘rich! God pity him! 
I on’y wish he was; he wouldn’t then be so 
back’ardin coming forrard with his rent.’ 

‘What is the best time to catch him at home, 
my friend? I want to see him on very partic- 
ular business indeed. 

‘Oh, you want tosee him? Ah, then there 
ain'tone halfa chance. If you didn’t want to 
see him you might catch him by a miracle, if 
you’ve luck; but as you do want to see him, I 
can’t give you no sort of hopes: he’s as slip- 
pery as alive silver eel’ 

‘Then there's no chance of seeing him?” 

‘Not half a ha’porth! He neversees nobody; 
*specially if any body’s arter him. [ never see 
sich a fish! I’m sure the gen’elmen as calls, is 
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astonishing; but no, he won’tsee them, the etar- 
nal fool; for sich connections, in course, might 
do something for him. It’s pride, o’ my think 
ing; forraythey than putt hisself hunder a ob. 
ligation, he goes on and on here as poor as a 
bug.’ 

‘Is he a lawyer, or in any way connected with 
the law ?’ 

¢‘Heaven and earth only knows what he is, or 
what he does. I can’t make him out, and never 
could.’ 

‘Well, I'm obliged to you for the information. 
Good day.’ 

As the eyes of Mr. Bull now began to be open- 
ed; as he pretty clearly saw that this was in 
reality a most villanous transaction, he called 
upon the attorney whom he knew, and who 
walked to the lockup -house with him. 

As they entered the room which was oc- 
cupied by George, he looked at the attorney 
with an expression indicative of something like 
a desire to annihilate him without any unneces- 
sary loss of time, conceiving that, of course, he 
was no other person than the veritable Christo- 
pher Draygon, Gent. On being undeceived, 
however, his countenance changed, and they 
entered calmly intothe question of what was to 
be done. 

‘This is not by any means,’ said the attorney, 
‘an uncommon occurrence, although it appears 
to be, and is in reality monstrous. My only 
wonder is that they did not proceed a little far- 
ther, and havea couple of affidavits and a couple 


of plaintiffs, in order that the difficulty might 


thereby be doubled. However, as it is, there is 
nothing to be done but to find good bail.’ 

‘The amount is so large!’ said George. 

‘True: itis, indeed, a large amount; but as 
the matter is certain to come to nothing, Mr. 
Buli, ( should say, might easily find an equally 
responsible person to join him.’ 

This rather startled Bull. The idea of becom- 
ing bail for so large asum as ten thousand pounds, 
had a powerful effect upon his nerves. He did 
not, however, see how he could refuse, and was 
therefore quite silent. 

‘But surely,’ said George, who had watched 
Bull intently, and knew pretty well what was 
passing in his mind, ‘surely a judge, sir, would 
order my discharge upon finding nominal bail, 
or a strong affidavit of the facts?’ 

‘That has been tried,’ replied the attorney, 
‘again ane again. The judge assumes to have 
no such power. His argument is that if he 
could discharge on the pleaof not owing the 
money, in a case for five or ten thousand pounds, 
he could do it for twenty pounds, or any other 
sum. He would thus have all the trying; and 
if that were once established, he would have as 
many cases as if he were invested with the pow- 
er of unmarryirg the married. Bail, sir, must 
be found, or you Il have to lie in a prison, sir, 
for twelve or eighteen months; for, of course, 
they’ll rule you on.’ 

‘But can’t we punish the knaves?’ inquired 
Bull. ‘Is there no sort of remedy*’ 

‘Remedy? Oh, yes: of course, there’s a rem- 
edy ! It’s a free Briton’s proudest boast that 
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there can be no wrong without a remedy! For 
example, you bring your action for a malicious 
arrest, and what do youget? Why, after going 
on for perhaps a year anda half you get a ver. 
dict, and that’s about all you do get. Where's 
the defendant? He’s not to be fourd. His 
name is Christopher Draygon, and he lived at 
a marine store-shopin Fetter Lane once, but 
where is he now? Who can tell? You can't 
find him !—and even if you can, what then?— 
whatishe? Abeggar! Still, there’s no wrong 
with uta remedy ! Bail, sir, must be had; no. 
thing else can be done.’ 

‘It’s a monstrous sum of money,’ observed 
Bull, ‘is ten thousand pounds.’ 

‘Yes, but then it isn’t like a real debt,’ saiq 
the attorney. 

‘You'd have no difficulty, at il, you know, 
> getting a friend to join you in such a case as 
this.’ 

‘1 don’t know, people don’t like to doit, they 
don’t.’ 

‘You can get it done, there’s no doubt about 
that. The only question is, have you sufficient 
confidence in Mr. Julian?’ 

‘Il have every confidence in him, 1 have. | 
do not believe he would do anything wrong for 
the world.’ 

‘There is nothing to induce him to do so in 
= case; he has not any temptation to fix his 

ail.’ 

‘I see that, I do; | see it clearly. 
go at once and do what I can.’ 

‘I only want to get out,’ said George, who 
had for some time been pacing the room in gi- 
lence, ‘and I'll undertake to relieve you of all 
responsibility within a week.’ 

‘My dear boy, I’ve the most perfect conf- 
dence in you. It shall be done. I promise you 
I'll do it without delay.’ 

This promise was faithfu!ly performed; aiid as 
the officer was perfectly satisfied with the bail, 
on receiving a liberal fee, George was liberated 
in the course of a few hours. 

‘Now,’ said Bull, when this had been accom. 
plished, ‘as you strongly suspect that man Tynte, 
I'll tell you what I did this morning.’ 

‘He then entered into a full explanation of all 
that had occurred, and when he had finished, 
George exclaimed,— 

‘I am glad of it.’ 

‘Glad!’ cried Bull,in a state of amazement. 

‘Glad!’ replied George ‘And | hope it will 
turn out as I fully expect it will, that he has got 
some one else to cash the other half.’ 

‘What, that I may be swindled out of the two 
hundred pounds?’ 

‘Oh we shall find out who has got the other 
half, and when we do, sir, we’ll fix him.’ 

‘Fix him! I'll punish him | will, with the ut- 
most rigor ofthe law! A scoundrel like that to 
come and swindle people out of their substance! 
I’li have him up before the Lord Mayor! ['ll 
have him transported, I will! Coming to ME 
with his rag and getting a hundred and ninety 
pounds here outof me! Hanging’s too good for 
such a fellow.’ 

‘[ expect you got the worst of it.’ 
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‘The worst of it! Who'd have thought it pos- 
sible? Coming to me, as he did here, with a face 
as long as my arm and begging my pardon, and 
hoping I'd forgive him, and all for the purpose 
oftaking me in!—the scoundrel! Jd have for- 
given him if I’d only knownit. I'd have kick- 
edhim out of the office as clean as a whistle.— 
|'d have strangled him, 1 would. Is a fellow 
like that fit to live on the face of the earth? I’ll 
trounce him. I'll teach him tocome with his 
bits of rags tome! Why he ought to be bronght 
tothe stake, he ought! Plundcring people like 
that!’ 

‘Have you posted the letter to Gloster?’ 

‘Oh it’s gone. The scoundrel! [ put it in my- 
self to make sure.’ 

Well, then we sha!l soon see how the case 
stands. If it be as I anticipate, I'll in the first 
place, release you from all responsibility on my 
account, and then with arguments which shall 
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not fail, [’ll convince him of the expediency, 
not only of making restitution, but of never 
even altempting to annoy either of us in any 
way again!’ 

‘Frighten him into fits, my dear boy! make 
him feel as if he hadn’t a heed on.’ 

‘Ill manage him. Leave him to me.’ 

‘But did you ever hear of such a blackguard? 
l1t’s enough to make a man hit his mother. I 
shall always look with an eye of suspicion, I 
shall, upon him who pulls a long face and comes 
to beg pardon. I feel so mad, my dear boy, at 
being bit in this barefaced way, 1 don’t know 
how to contain myself, 1 don’t. 1'm fit to bite 
my own nose off !’ 

And it is a striking fact, that as he did not 
believe himself then to be quite so clever as he 
had imagined himself to be, he was humiliated 
even in his own estimation. 


AN ANTI-TEE-TOTAL TRIO TAKING A PARTING “DROP.” 
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“‘We won’t go home till morning,’—hic! ‘To night we will merry be, to-morrow we’ll be sober,’—demme! 
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